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HE narrative of the expulsion of man from Eden in Gen. ii., iii., - 
in its present form, is generally admitted to be a well-connected 
whole. ‘The story advances from the beginning aimost without pause, 
and the author has skilfully selected his material so as to lead up to 
the results which he describes at the end of his narrative. He isa 
literary artist, who shows his power both by his charm of style and 
by the unity he has given to his narrative. This, however, does not 
exclude the supposition that the present narrative is composite. The 
author may be an editor, who has retouched the less perfect work of 
a predecessor; or he or some earlier writer may have gathered material 
from several sources, and combined different narratives into one story ; 
or various traditions, growing up under diverse conditions, may have 
coalesced ; or the present narrative may be the result of several or of 
all of these processes — the final redactor, for example, may have made 
selections from narratives, already worked over by tradition and by 
the pen, and treated them in his own way for a particular purpose. 

In fact, several modern critics, while recognizing the general unitary 
character of the narrative, have taken exception to particular pas- 
sages, or suggested that it is only part of a longer narration. Ewald 
thinks that the topographical description of paradise (ii. 10-14) is a 


later insertion ; and, on the other hand, that the original narrative con- 
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tained (between verses 7 and 8 of chapter ii.) an account of the creation 
of the stars, that some divine command to the man had preceded that 
of ii. 16, and that the true author of our section is the fourth narrator of 
the primeval history, who both assumed the existence of earlier works 
and drew on them at his pleasure for his material (Lehre der Bibel von 
Gott, ut. 72 n., 73 n., 151). Dillmann (Die Genesis, 2d ed.) looks on 
verses 10-14 and 8° of chapter ii. as of doubtful genuineness. Reuss 
(Za Bible) brackets ii. 10-14, iii. 20 (and doubtfully ii. 15), and in.ii. 
19 the words mm wB:, and would read in ii. 8 j"3 43, “‘a garden of 
delight.” Budde (Biblische Urgeschichte, pp. 46 ff.) further excludes 
the tree of life from the original form, on the ground that the body of 
the narrative knows only the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
(the text of ii. 9 showing that it contained originally only one of the 
two trees), and that the function of the tree of life contradicts the 
author’s conception that man’s life is the breath of God (verse 7). He 
also cites Studer and Lenormant (p. 48 n.) as having found something 
disturbing in the introduction of this tree. Budde’s argument seems 
to me satisfactory, and ‘I refer to his book for the detailed proof. 
Clearly, also, iii. 20 (the naming of the woman and the etymology of 
her name) interrupts the narrative, and may be excluded. It is less 
obvious that the topographical description of the garden is a later 
addition. The narrative does undoubtedly gain in continuity and 
force by the omission of verses 10-14 and verse 15; then the prohi- 
bition follows immediately on the description of the tree in the midst 
of the garden ; verse 15 adds nothing to 8” except the statement that 
the man was to till and keep the garden — a duty of small significance 
in a garden of fruii-trees. Yet, on the other hand, the newly-discovered 
Babylonian creation-story, which is markedly similar to our narrative, 
seems to include an abode of the gods, which may be compared with 
the garden. Some expressions in the Babylonian account appear to 
offer support to Reuss’s emendation, “ garden of delight.” But these 
emendations, if accepted, leave the narrative substantially intact, and 
we have now to inquire whether it contains indications of a combina- 
tion of several different stories. 

Let us repeat that the history, as it stands, has an admirable unity. 
It has been observed by critics (Reuss, Néldeke, Dillmann) that the 
author is a philosopher, who is dealing mainly with certain phenomena 
of life. His chief interest is not in the creation of the world, or of 
man or woman (his narrative is by no means a history of creation), 
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nor in the garden, but in the consequences of the expulsion. Here he 
finds the explanation of birth, toil, death, of clothing, of the physical 
peculiarities of the mysterious serpent. In like manner he explains, in 
passing, the closeness of the marriage-tie from the manner of woman’s 
creation. Reuss suggests that this representation (the creation from 
the rib) may have been devised by him [or, let us say, may have grown 
up naturally] out of the common expression:-* bone of my bones, flesh 
of my flesh,” or “my bone and flesh ” (2 Sam. v. 1), used to denote 
kinship. ‘The author brings out his thesis in the latter half of chapter 
iii., and what precedes is introductory. The evils of life, he would 
point out, come from man’s expulsion from a garden of ease; he must 
then tell how the expulsion happened, and to this end must describe 
the tree and the serpent and the woman; and so he begins by an 
exposition of the theatre and the persons of the drama. What he 
wishes to bring out is, that man, created by God and placed in a 
pleasant garden, was at first in a state of childlike, ignorant happiness, 
but, displeasing God, was driven away, and incurred these present 
penalties of life. 

This history is not an allegory ora parable. The allegorical inter- . 
pretation is a favorite one with those who see that our author is a 
philosopher, and cannot bring themselves to believe that so advanced 
an Israelitish writer could have held literally to such crudities. But 
the text offers no support to this manner of interpretation. As the 
penalties of chapter iii. are simple historical realities for the author, 
so the course of events to which he ascribes them has a similar his- 
torical character in his mind. The serpent of the beguilement is the 
serpeut of the curse, and the tree is as real as the man. 

Nor is there exegetical or other ground for saying that because 
the story has a heathenish tone it must therefore be looked on as 
foreign to Israelitish thought, an infusion from outside sources. It 
was written by a Jew, and received into a canonical book, at a time 
when allegorical interpretation was hardly in existence. If derived 
from a foreign source, it was accepted as true by the Jews. Similar 
mythical and half-mythical narratives and ideas are found elsewhere 
in the Old Testament (Gen. vi., xi.; Lev. xvi.; Job iii. ; Ps. xviii.), 
and werhave no right to assume that these were foreign to Israelitish 
modes of thought. 

One other introductory remark may be made. The author’s object 
is to explain the existing facts of birth, toil, and death. It seems clear 
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that he does not intend to explain the origin of sin. He mentions the 
first historical occurrence of disobedience to a divine command, but he 
says and implies nothing of special inward moral-religious experience. 
The first man is for him like any other man; he comes into existence 
with a nature that makes sin possible. What happens to him is a 
change not in his moral tendencies and capacities, but in his external 
surroundings and experiences. The succeeding history does not de- 
scribe any perversion of man’s spiritual nature. Abel and Enoch are 
wholly well-pleasing in the sight of God. After the eating of the 
fruit the man hides from God not because he feels that he has sinned, 
but because he now knows that he is naked. The history moves in 
this regard in the sphere of non-moral experiences. 

To come, now, to the critical examination of the section, there 
appear to be certain discrepancies in the representations as they now 
stand, and the question is how these may be best accounted for. 

1. Let us first look at the penalty described in the text. Here two 
points call for explanation — the non-infliction of the penalty and its 
extension. The death threatened in ii. 17 does not follow on the 
eating of the fruit, in iii. 6; the immediate result is enlightenment of 
feeling; and, on the other hand, in iii. 16-19, other punishments 
beside death arg denounced against the human pair, and the serpent 
also suffers for his share in the affair. 

The first of these difficulties has been variously met. It is said that 
the “thou shalt die” means “thou shalt become mortal,” the assump- 
tion thus being that man was created immortal ; but to this the answer 
is that the Hebrew expression will not bear this interpretation. The 
words “ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die ” are clear enough ; 
they mean immediate death, and not the withdrawal of immortality. 
The same expression occurs in the account of Solomon’s dealing with 
Shimei (1 Kings ii. 37), and the sentence is executed as soon as the 
offender cau be arrested (verse 46). In the present case there was 
no need for delay. This sense of the expression must be maintained 
on grammatical grounds, even if it be held that Gen. iii. 19 gives our 
author’s interpretation: “ Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return,” 
that is, “Thou shalt die at a certain time according to my ordination.” 
This supposition, however, is unnecessary; the author may here, 
indeed, have in mind the fact of human mortality, but his words, as 
will be pointed out below, need not be regarded as an interpretation of 
the expression in question, It may be added that the Old Testament 
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everywhere else assumes mortality as inherent in human nature, and 
shows no consciousness of a transformation of physiological conditions, 
or of acquaintance with this narrative; the supposed references in 
Hosea vi. 7 and Job xxxi. 33 have been generally given up. The old 
Hebrew view was that man was mortal by his constitution (2 Sam. 
xiv. 14). 

Another interpretation of the death-sentence is, that it is first moral- 
spiritual and then physical, the death of the soul carrying with it the 
death of the body. This is contradicted by the text of our section, as 
well as by the following narratives. Our author himself clearly states 
his opinion (iii. 19) as to the character of the death intended; he 
speaks of the cessation of bodily life, and says nothing of any other 
sort of death. The editor who added the reference to the tree of life 
ascribes to it (iii. 22) the power of conferring bodily immortality, and 
thus assumes that the sentence involved only physical death. So far 
from imputing moral blame to the man, God, in this concluding para- 
graph, declares that he has become as one of the Elohim-beings in the 
knowledge of good and evil, and gives this as the reason for depriving 
him of access to the tree of life. In the whole section there is no hint 
of depravation of soul, nor is such an idea found in the following 
Yahwistic sections, where Abel and Noah are thoroughly good men. 

Allied to this is Ewald’s view (Lehre, iii. pp. 159, 160), that God, 
as merciful Judge, relaxed the punishment; and further, that every 
sin, as transgression of the known will of God, necessarily works 
destruction, first of soul and then of body. Of a relaxation of the 
penalty there is no word in the text. On the contrary, the author 
represents the punishment as carried out to the full (chapter iii.). 

These explanations, contradicting the plain sense of the text-words, 
are untenable. The narrative, as it stands, declares that the eating 
of the fruit would be followed by instant death. This declaration may 
be understood in two ways: the Deity. may mean to say that the 
natural effect of the fruit will be to cause death ; or he may mean that 
he himself, quite apart from any property of the tree, will inflict death 
as a punishment for disobedience. 

The first of these interpretations is favored by the language and 
tone of the serpent in iii. 1-5. The narrative here appears to be 
abridged from a longer story. Something not mentioned leads the 
serpent to ask the woman whether all the trees of the garden had 
been prohibited to her and to the man. She replies that the prohi- 
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bition extended to only one tree, and that death was to be the result 
of eating its fruit. He answers positively that this is not true; that, 
on the contrary, the effect will be enlightenment and elevation to 
equality with the gods. Here he assumes that the threat of death : 
refers to the natural property of the tree, which the Deity had repre- 
sented as fatal, but he affirms to be healthful. So far as the inherent 
quality of the fruit is concerned, the result confirms the statement of 
the serpent. The man and the woman do not die, and their eyes are 
enlightened. This is recoguized, also, as the natural effect of the tree, 
in iii. 22, where the punishment inflicted seems to be simply expulsion 
from the garden; and the woman appears (iii. 6) to have in mind 
only the properties of the fruit. The correctness of this statement 
made by the serpent is nowhere called in question. If, then, the Deity 
in his first command refers to an inherent fatal quality of the tree, we 
are shut up to the conclusion that he makes a false representation for 
the purpose of deterring the man from eating. The supposition would 
then be that the supremacy of the god was connected with his exclu- 
sive possession of the tree, and that his only means of keeping control 
of it was to frighten man by telling him that death would result from 
partaking of its fruit. Such au old folk-tale is conceivable, and is not 
without parallels elsewhere. ‘The objection may be urged to this in- 
terpretation that it does not fit well into other parts of the narrative. 
Why should God put the man in the garden, with free access to the 
tree, if he had no means of coercing him except through fear of the 
quality of the fruit? ‘To this it may be replied that the man is ignorant 
of the great property of the tree till the serpent tells him what it really 
is, and that, under such circumstances, fear of consequences might be 
a sufficient deterrent. The subsequent fortunes of the man are ex- 
plicable, under this interpretation, as belonging to another story, or as 
wrought out by a later time of more developed thought. 

The other interpretation — namely, that the divine prohibition 
involves a threat to be carried out by God himself — is that which is 
contemplated by the narrative in its present form ; that is, it is prob- 
ably the sense which the editor attached to the words. True, he gives 
a different turn to the “ thou shalt die,” but he regards the death as to 
be inflicted directly by God. The text is not clear as to how the 
human pair understood the penalty. In iii. 6, the woman and the 
man accept the serpent’s statement as if it quite removed the difficulty 
in the way of eating the fruit (a moral element in the woman’s de- 
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cision there is not) ; that is, as if the punishment had been supposed 
by them to reside in the fruit itself. On the other hand, the woman’s 
plea that the serpent beguiled her (iii. 13) admits the obligation of 
obedience to the divine command. The serpent, she says, led her 
astray, tempting her to disobedience by holding out a great reward. 
But these two passages probably belong to different forms of the story, 
or different lines of tradition. 

Whichever of these interpretations we adopt (and the choice between 
them is not easy), we must suppose a primitive story which has been 
worked over and modified by an editor or by successive generations 
of editors or critics. If in the original story the Deity threatened 
instant death, then we may suppose that death was inflicted ; and then, 
if the offender was the first man, a new creation would become neces- 
sary. With such an idea we may compare the rabbinical fancy that 
God’s first attempt at creation was unsatisfactory. Our author, adopting 
this story, must then be supposed to have used it for his own end, 
which was to account for the fact of human death. That he, or the 
tradition from which he drew, should modify the original form of the 
history cannot be thought strange, nor that a discrepant remnant of 
the primitive story should be allowed to remain in the text. Such 
contradictions in a narrative are found elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. We may assume a similar procedure on the editor’s part if 
the earlier story represented the Deity as making an untrue statement 
about the tree. He in that case modified the history to suit his own 
object. In either case, we have to recognize two points of view and 
two lines of tradition in the present narrative. 

It must be added that iii. 23 may give a hint of a different form of 
the story, in which the punishment of disobedience was expulsion from 
the garden. It here appears as the beginning of the penalties an- 
nounced in the preceding verses; but verses 22-24 would follow 
naturally after verse 13. . 


The same supposition of an earlier, simpler story supplies a reason- 


able explanation of the other discrepancy above-mentioned, the dif- 
ference in, extent between the punishment threatened and that inflicted. 
Here also the author has treated his material freely. His object was 
to explain the suffering that attends birth and the toil that is 
inseparable from life; and he finds the explanation in the story of a 
divine punishment affixed to an act of transgression, without troubling 
himself with the fact that death alone was threatened. He gathers 
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into one mass the chief miseries of life, and dates them from this divine 
decree. He assumes that they were not part of the original creation, 
that they must have been the result of a revolution, and this he attrib- 
utes to a definite ordination of God. The ground, he holds, could not 
originally have produced thorns and thistles — there must have been 
a curse. Man must once have lived in happy ease — toil he thinks a 
curse; it is not that he means to deny the nobility of work (a question 
that probably had not occurred to him), he is simply concerned to 
explain that suffering which is a manifest evil. In ike manner he is 
interested in accounting for the peculiarities of the serpent, a beast, 
which, in addition to its hostility to man, was mysterious in the 
respect that it moved without feet and fed on dust (Micah vii. 17). 

If we regard the penalties described in chapter iii. as due to the 
reflections of the philosophic editor (or a current thought which he 
represents), we need not stop to inquire farther into his grounds 
for singling out these particular forms of punishment. This inquiry 
would interest us here only in so far as it might help to fix the date 
of the author. But the statements are too general to give very pre- 
cise indications of time. Those which refer to the serpent, to birth, 
and to death might belong to any part of the prophetic period. And 
the nomadic hostility to agricultural life, which some see in the curse 
on the ground, remained in Israel down to the Exile (the Rechab- 
ites, Jer. xxxv.). 

.2. In the next place, we may provisionally distinguish the history 
of creation as a separate story, on the double ground that it is only 
introductory to our author’s main thesis, and that a similar story is 
found in Babylonia. It is evident, as is remarked above, that the 
author’s concern is with certain facts of life, in the explanation of 
which he finds it desirable to give a brief account of the creation for 
the purpose of introducing the actors in the chief event. It is certain 
that he did not invent this account. What he gives is doubtless what 
was held by a circle of his contemporaries, and it lay before him either 
in oral or in written form. It is possible that, as Ewald thinks, he 
has abbreviated the narration current in his time; but whether the 
present account is an abridgement or not, it is highly probable that so 
important a section of primeval history existed in separate form. 
The probability that such a narrative was known in some Israelitish 
circle is increased by Mr. Pinches’s discovery (announced in The 
Academy of Nov. 29, 1890) of a new Babylonian version of the 
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creation-story. ‘The Babylonian creation-texts hitherto published con- 
nect themselves, as is well known, rather with the account of Gen. i. ; 
this newly discovered version shows resemblances to that of Gen. ii. 
The Babylonian version also may be an abridgement, but in any case 
the coincidences between the two are noteworthy. Both begin with 
the statement that no plant existed,.and place the formation of man 
before that of plants and animals; in both there is mention of an 
abode of joy. ‘This latter point becomes the more remarkable when 
we compare the expressions in Ezekiel, “ Thou wast in Eden, the 
garden of God (xxviii. 13) ..... thou wast on the holy mountain of 
God (ver. 14),” in which Eden is called “the garden of God,” and 
identified with the ** mountain of God,” which can hardly be anything 
else than that mount of the north which was the abode of the gods, 
the North Semitic Olympus. With this agrees also the account in 
Genesis, where Yahwe plants a garden (it is not said that he planted 
it for man), in which he walks in the cool of the day. as one walks in 
his private grounds. ‘These resemblances between the two stories can 
* hardly be accidental; either one was borrowed from the other, or the 
two come from a common source; which alternative is correct it is 
unnecessary to ask here. In any case it becomes probable that our 
author had before him a narrative of creation on which he has drawn 
as far as suited his purpose. oe: 

The cuneiform reading hardly helps to decide the question whether 
the topographical description of the garden (ii. 10-14) is an addition 
by an editor or belongs to the original form. The mention of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates in the Babylonian text may suggest some 
further geographical statement, but.there is nothing definite in the 
material reported by Mr. Pinches. There is, however, just enough 
to make it better to reserve judgment on this point. 

Nor is it easy to decide whether the account which lay before our 
author contained the story of the creation of woman. The naiveté 
of the account would make rather for than against an early date for 
it. ‘That the animals were brought to the man to receive names, that 
among them was found none fit to be a help to him, and so it became 
necessary to create a special being as his companion, and that this 
being was formed from a rib of the man—these are ideas which might 
well belong to a very early stratum of thought. They are parallel 
in this respect to the conception of man’s fashioning out of dust, an 
idea that probably has its roots in a far past. On the other hand, as 
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Reuss remarks, the correspondence between the mode of procedure 
in the creation of woman, and the popular expression “bone of my 
bones” is striking. The correspondence is not precise ; the popular 
saying relates to any kinship, here it is applied specifically to the mar- 
riage relation, and this favors the view that the application was made 
by our author. We may, however, go back of the popular saying to 
the belief on which it rests, the belief that kinship implied literal phys- 
ical identity. The first woman, standing in so near a relation to the 
man, would be held to be a part of his body. But it must be observed 
that the text lays stress onthe etymology of the woman’s name, she 
is tshah because she is taken from ish. Possibly this etymology sug- 
gested the history. It is not improbable that there existed some 
popular story of the creation of woman, which the author has used 
freely for the purpose of exalting the relation between husband and 
wife. On this point the Babylonian story gives us no light. 

The moral drawn at the end of chap. ii. may also be taken to indi- 
cate that the creation-story was looked upon by the author as a separate 
history. He pauses to point out that a very important institution of 
society rests on this peculiarity of the creation of the woman, and 
thus appears to recognize the end of the first section of his history. 

On leaving this he broaches an entirely yew side of the history, 
though he connects the two sections closely by the remark that the 
man and his wife were both naked, and were not ashamed. 

8. The main incident of the history is the transaction between the 
woman and the serpent and its immediate consequences (iii. 1-7). 

The following paragraph may be regarded as more particularly the 
reflection of the author (verses 8-21), a dramatic rendering of an exist- 
ing simpler story, worked up in accordance with later ideas. It is 
hard to draw the line of division here, because the author has very 
skilfully combined text and commentary. Verse 8 might be attached 
to the first part or the second, but a general difference between the 
two may be recognized. The first part is in substance a primitive | 
story of a wonderful tree and a supernatural serpent — a snake-deity. 
Tt may be the more easily isolated because we find elsewhere similar 
mythical narratives, and because of certain discrepancies or inconcin- 
nities in the story. Let us first look at the two chief figures, the tree 

‘ and the serpent. 
It is not necessary to mention the sacred trees of the various my- 
thologies of the world; the principal facts are collected in the com- 
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mentaries of Kalisch and Dillmann and elsewhere. The tree of our 
narrative is not cosmic, nor is it simply consecrated to the deity ; it 
is endowed with magical or supernatural powers. Its peculiar prop- 
erty is that it communicates to him who eats of its fruit the knowledge 
of good and evil. Such knowledge is not represented in the text as 
coming from moral discipline, from the recognition of obligation. The 
first pair are under the obligation of obedience from the moment that 
they are forbidden to eat; but they remain without knowledge up to 
the time that they taste the fruit, and then, in a moment, they are 
enlightened. This is not a moral, but a magical, effect ; the tree has 
in itself a supernatural power, due to the residence in it of some 
divine energy. And the text gives us a hint of the origin of this 
special virtue. In the appendix at the end of chapter iii., Yahwe 
(apparently in consultation with the Elohim-beings) announces as a 
regrettable event that the man has become as a divine being. He 
thus repeats the affirmation of the serpent (iii. 5), and declares the 
divine virtue of the tree; and it is to guard the divine circle against 
further encroachments on man’s part that he drives him from the 
garden. It thus appears that the tree is looked on by the Deity as 
his private property ; in fact, as intimately connected with the pos- 
session of divine attributes. In some way, the divine life is in the 
tree; it is a divine tree. For this reason, perhaps, it is to be denied 
to man; there is a prohibition, with threatened penalty of death. 
Such a representation carries us back to an early stage of society; 
the story, whether it be old-Semitic or only old-Babylonian in origin, 
arose at a time when the belief existed that divinity resided in trees 
as well as in men; and it is here adopted by our author, and used as 
a vehicle for the lesson which he wished to impress. 

Whether in the more primitive form of the story the virtue of the 
tree consisted in its imparting the knowledge of good and evil, may 
be doubted. Probably the situation was very simple. There was a 
garden, the special abode of the Deity, and in it a tree closely con- 
nected with his own life, and therefore, we may suppose, forbidden 
to man. In the absence of documentary evidence (which further 
Babylonian discoveries may perhaps supply), it is not possible to say 
precisely what the original Semitic conception of the tree was. It 
has been compared to the Indian soma, and the story has been sup- 
posed to express early man’s wonder at the power and mystery of 
intoxicating drink. From the fact that the first effect of the fruit was 
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to awaken the sense of shame, it has been connected.by recent writers 
with sexual ideas (so also Milton in Paradise Lost).1 All that can be 
said is, that the idea was a simple and primitive one. The conception 
that it was related to the awakening of man’s intelligence would natu- 
rally be later. The expression “knowledge of good and evil” means’ 
in the Old Testament in general that dawning of intelligence and 
reflection which marks the entrance of the child into the sphere of 
rational responsibility. It is used of sensuous, intellectual, and ethical 
perception (2 Sam. xix. 35; Isa. vii. 15; Deut. i. 39; Isa. v. 20) 5 
as, in general, the terms “ good” and “evil” are employed in all these 
senses. It meansthe power of right judgment in general. Our au- 
thor’s conception is, that the beginning of true rationality in man was 
coincident with the incoming of the pains and toils of life —an idea 
which belongs rather to a later reflective stage of thought than to the 
primitive, myth-making time. Here, again, the finer conception of 
the power of the tree was probably due to the development of the 
story in later times; our author was the spokesman of his generation. 
The two ideas of the forbidden tree and the golden age must be kept 
apart; they are not necessarily connected, and in our narrative there 
are indications, as we have seen, that they originally belonged to separate 
sections. And it is to be noted that the woman, when approached by 
the serpent, apparently does not know the qualities of the tree. Hence 
the probability that (as Budde remarks) its name did not stand in the 
earliest form of the command, in ii. 17; that is, that it was designated 
merely as “the tree which is in the midst of the garden.” Further, 
the non-moral character of the woman’s conduct is evident. So soon 
as she learns from the serpent (whose word she accepts without 
question) that she need not fear fatal consequences from eating the 
fruit, she is attracted both sensuously and intellectually by the tree. 
She sees that it is beautiful to look at, and that its fruit is good for 
food and wisdom-giving ; she accordingly eats, and gives to the man. 
There is no sign of moral struggle or of moral consciousness. Here is 
an opportunity of enjoyment without suffering, and she seizes it. 
Neither she nor the man shows sense of guilt; they are only ashamed 
of being naked. All this belongs to the simple folk-story. But it is 
also evident that the author is not concerned with the origin of sin; 
he assumes capability of sin, and confines himself to describing the 
entrance of suffering into the world. 





[! So, for example, August, de civ. Dei,14, 20, sq.] 
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What is explained by the eating of the fruit is the origin of shame 
at nakedness, and of clothing. But the sense of shame is not con- 
nected with the sense of sin; there is no allusion in the text to such 
a connection. ‘The author rather represents the case to himself thus: 
Clothing is one of the arts of civilized life, unknown in the primitive 
time of ignorant happiness, and must have come to the knowledge of 
man in some supernatural way — obviously through the taste of the 
magical fruit, which woke him from his state of childish bliss and 
ushered him into the struggles and pains of serigus life. The author 
reasons from the feeling of his own time. The most palpable mark 
of distinction betwen civilized and uncivilized man is clothing, and to 
the civilized man the absence of clothing is occasion of shame. This 
sense of shame is not further analyzed by him; it is, he holds, an 
accompaniment of present civilization, and he therefore refers it to 

~the tree. 

Let us now turn to the serpent, and ask what part is assigned to 
him in the history. We have to observe, in the first place, that he, 
like the tree, is a supernatural being. Not only has he the gift of 
speech, but he is acquainted with the affairs of the garden, with the 
qualities of the tree and the result of eating its fruit, and speaks as if 
he were on terms of intimacy with the divine circle. ‘God knows,” 
he says, as if he were in a position to say exactly what the Deity 
knew. Further, in our narrative he takes a position of antagonism 
to God, not uncertainly charging the Deity with misrepresentation. 
Afterwards, in the judgment pronounced on the offenders, he is de- 
graded from his original state, made to go on his belly and eat dust, 
and condemned to perpetual war with man, with the condition that he 
is always to have the worst of it. *Here several views seem to be 
combined. The serpent, at first a deity, ends by assuming the mere 
beast-form in which he is known to us. The judgment we may per- 
haps assume to come from our author, representing either his indi- 
vidual view, or that of a circle to which he belonged, or a tradition 
current in his time. So far as its content is concerned, however, it 
may be very early; it is a bit of folk-science, accounting for the pe- 
culiarities of the serpent by a direct divine act of transformation, and 
so assuming that these peculiarities did not originally belong to him. 
The preceding paragraph, in which the serpent in the present narra- 
tive plays the réle of tempter, appears to form a separate story. 

Among the various serpents and dragons of the folk-lore of other 
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peoples, there seems to be none that has more than a general resem- 
blance to the beast of Genesis. 

There are indications in the narrative that there was an earlier 
story, in which the serpent was not malevolent. Nothing is said in 
iii. 1-7 of his being hostile to God or to man, and no motive is sug- 
gested for such a feeling on his part. So far as creation is concerned, 
he stands on the same footing as the other animals, differing from 
them only in being astuter than they. The word used to describe him 
in iii. 1 (ey) is employed throughout the book of Proverbs for pru- 
dence, intellectual wisdom, in the good sense (twice, in Job, in a 
bad sense), and there is no sign that it is otherwise employed here. 
What he says to the woman concerning the virtue of the tree, so far 
from being considered untrue in the narrative, is endorsed by God 
himself (iii. 22). The difficulty of explaining his conduct led early 
critics to identify him with the devil; but that is a mode of conception 
entirely foreign to our text. He has been brought into connection 
with the Babylonian serpent or dragon, Tiamat, who in one story 
is the enemy of the gods. But Tiamat is a figure wholly different 
from our serpent. She is the primeval abyss, the mother of the 
gods, and later, perhaps, the storm-cloud; her connections are with 
the tehom of Gen. i. 2; and now that we have a second Babylonian 
story (corresponding with that of Gen. ii. iii.) in which she seems 
to occur, it becomes still less probable that she belongs to the same 
line of mythical thought as the purely beast figure of the biblical 
narrative. She offers no ground for ascribing an originally hostile 
character to him. 

It may, indeed, be said that a background of the story, not given by 
our author, must be assumed. The serpent is introduced abruptly ; 
but he may be supposed to have a preceding history, which, if we knew 
it, would explain his attitude of antagonism. This must be allowed to 
be possible. Supposing such a fuller history, however, we should still 
naturally regard it as an independent story, incorporated into the 
complete narrative by our author or by the tradition from which he 
drew. es : 

As the text stands, the more primitive story seems to have told 
merely how man was made acquainted with the virtues of a wonder- 
ful tree by a wise, supernatural serpent, and so came to know that he 
was naked, and was led to make himself clothing. Whether this was 
the exact form of the story — the history of the origin of clothing 
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— it is not possible to determine. The beginning of other arts of 
life may have been included. The suggestion of the simpler dress, 
that of leaves, may have come from the serpent, in contrast with 
which would then stand the completer dress of skin made by the 
Deity, the tunic over against the girdle or apron. But these are only 
surmises, and do not affect the main point, the separateness and con- 
cinnity of the narrative. Such a story of a benevolent serpent has 
parallels in the folk-lore of various simple communities, in which 
beasts play the part of civilizers. They arose at a time when no diffi- 
culty was felt in ascribing quasi-divine powers to the lower animals. 

If a story of this sort existed among the Hebrews and other 
Semites at a very early time, the réle of the serpent might have been 
modified in the course of generations by the progress of reflection on 
social and religious questions. If, for example, for any reason there 

~had arisen a feeling of dissatisfaction with the arts of life considered 
as products of the agricultural form of society in contrast with the 
earlier nomadic state, the beginning of these arts would not unnnat- 
urally be looked on as an evil, and therefore as a punishment inflicted 
by the Deity. In that case, the instigator of the first movement, origi- 
nally benevolent, would be converted into a transgressor and an enemy 
of God and man, and might play such a part as is assigned to the 
serpent of Genesis. A late writer adopting this new conception and 
assuming the evil of the transaction might then give the story nearly 
in its old form, only introducing such expressions as were necessary 
to bring out the fact of a transgression of a divine command. 

If the view above expressed of the original nature of tree and 
serpent be correct, the basis of the story is to be sought in a remote 
past. The two figures may have stood together from the first, or may 
originally have formed the centres of separate stories and been after- 
wards combined. On the general ground that the simpler form of a 
story is likely to be the earlier, we might be disposed to conclude 
that they were originally separate, but here we pass into a region 
which lies in great measure beyond all accessible data; the origin 
of most myths is unknown; even in the lowest tribes we find com- 
paratively elaborate narratives the origin and combination of whose 
elements are lost in the depths of antiquity. Parallels from non- 

Semitic sources might be adduced in support of both suppositions, for 
the primitive separateness or for the primitive union of the stories of 
serpent and tree. Certain and positive Semitic parallels we have not. 
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The Babylonian seal with tree, serpent, and two anthropomorphic 
figures, though it is held by such high authorities as George Smith 
and Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward to represent the scene described in Gen. 
iii., seems to be of doubtful meaning, since the two figures have the 
mark of deity. At present our story stands alone in Semitic folk- 
lore. Considering the time when our author wrote (certainly in a 
period well advanced in thought) it seems more likely that he found 
the serpent and the tree combined in one narrative. 

The divine prohibition might be regarded as originally connected 
with the tree (as is suggested above), or as an addition of a later con- 
ception. This part of the history has been compared with the anger 
of Zeus when Prometheus taught men the use of fire. ‘The two 
stories have in common the central idea that the Deity looks with dis- 
favor on man’s first attempts at gaining the arts of life. A similar 
idea is perhaps to be recognized in the legend or myth of the tower of 
Babel, in which the fear and anger of the Deity are aroused by the 
attempt of the builders to effect a firm organization and guard them- 
selves against the danger of dispersion. How men came upon the 
idea that the supreme supernatural powers were opposed to human 
progress it is not easy to say. At the bottom of such a feeling lay, 
perhaps, the recollection of the struggle of life. It might seem to 
early thinkers that the feebleness of man’s resources could. be due 
only to the jealous opposition of the gods. Or, possibly, the acquisi- 
tion of so notable a thing as fire, for example, bestowed by a friendly 
Deity was naturally looked on as the occasion of strife between two 
great opposing powers. It is more likely that the true explanation is 
simpler than these. However that may be, the hypothesis of divine 
jealousy is a possible one. The text allows the supposition that the 
tree was forbidden man because his emergence into a rational state 
was feared or on some ground thought undesirable. Something like 
this is suggested in the appendix when the man is driven away from 
the tree of life ; but this statement must be treated separately, and it is 
not certain that it can be adduced as showing the point of view either 
of the editor of the main narrative or of the primitive story of the 
prohibition. 

The other view, namely, that the tree is prohibited because it is 
closely connected with the life of the Deity, seems on the whole to fit 
better into the narrative. It presents not a higher but rather a lower 
conception of the Deity’s character, since he is represented as selfishly 
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concerned with his own interests ; but such a conception is common in 
very early stories. The words of the serpent to the woman appear 
to favor this interpretation. According to him, God knows that the 
result of eating the fruit will be the elevation of man to equality with 
the gods, and the apprehension of the Deity would relate not to man’s 
advance in civilization, but to his encroachment on the sphere of 
divine life; or, to state the situation more nearly as early man prob- 
ably conceived it, the God was the possessor of a garden in which 
was a wonderful divine tree with which his life was connected, and 
which, therefore, he was unwilling to share with the man. 

Our author, taking this story up into his narrative, treats it in a 
very different way. He represents the prohibition simply as a divine 
command, suggesting no reason for it. It is thus really put by him 
as an arbitrary act of power, but this is not his intention. With this 
side of the transaction he is not concerned. He makes the transgres- 
sion, to which the prohibition is a necessary antecedent, the explana- 
tion of certain phenomena of life. He is content to adopt the fact of 
prohibition without seeking its ground. He may seem to be not quite 
clear in his mind as to the real character either of the tree or of the 
transgression, for he ascribes to the eating of the fruit results seemingly 
both good and bad; on the one hand, the acquisition of clothing repre- 
sented as the invention of man and also as the gift of God; and on 
the other hand, certain evils represented as a punishment from God. 
The simplest explanation of this seeming inconcinnity is that the imme- 
diate good results, the man’s invention of clothing, belongs to the 
earlier form of the story, while the detailed mention of punishments 
and of the divine gift of clothing represents the idea of the author. 
We are thus led by the internal evidence to regard iii. 8-19 as 
a separate section. Verse 20 may be taken to be the insertion of 
some editor, perhaps of him to whom we owe similar etymologies in ii. 


23, iv. 1, 25, v. 29. Then verse 21, in which God himself bestows ° 


clothing, may be regarded as our author’s modified acceptance of the 
original statement. Clothing he could not but consider as a necessity 
of civilized life, and since man by eating the fruit had entered on his 
new career, he represents the Deity as giving man, out of regard for 
his comfort, a better sort of clothing than he had been able to devise. 
Thus, in our author’s view, the real beginning of the arts of life 
comes not immediately through the tree, but by the kindness of God. 

The concluding paragraph, iii. 22-24, seems to be composite. The 
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expulsion from the garden probably belonged to an early form of the 
main story; after the transgression it was natural that the offender 
should be driven away. But the special reason assigned for his 
banishment, the fear that he would eat of the fruit of the tree of life, 
connects itself with an independent story which has here been woven 
into the narrative, probably by some other writer than our main 
author. The reasons for this view are given briefly above. Inquiry 
into the origin of this story would lead us too far from our point. 
It may be remarked that the second tree, like the first, has a super- 
natural quality; its fruit gives bodily immortality. It may be a dif- 
ferentiation of the other, or it may have arisen independently. As is 
remarked above, it plays no réle in the history except this negative 
one, and the only natural explanation of its presence seems to be that 
it also is connected with the life of the Deity. 

The figures of the cherubim give support to the suggestion that the 
garden is the special abode of the Deity. They are of the same nature 
with the Babylonian-Assyrian bull-deities (shidu) who guard the 
approach to temples and palaces. They may be old-Hebrew or old- 
Canaanitish (Phoenician) since they occur (1 Kings vi. 23) in Solo- 
mon’s temple as guardians of the innermost shrine. ‘They may thus 
have stood in the garden-story as it was known to our author, whether 
he wrote before, during, or after the exile. 

The result of our examination is that the author or chief redactor 
of Gen. ii., iii. had before him a narrative or narratives in which was 
recounted the creation of the world and of man, and the expulsion of 
man from a happy garden in which stood a forbidden tree, and to this 
story he added his own reflections. The data hardly enable us to 
decide whether there were two narratives or one, that is, whether the 
creation-story and the serpent story had already been combined into 
one when they came to his knowledge, or the combination was made 
by him. In any case it is probable that they were originally distinct, 
and were united by some later circle of thinkers. 

In the creation-story as it now stands in Genesis (and in the cunei- 
form literature) there are signs of union of different accounts. It 
contains primitive conceptions and donbtless represents a growth of 
many generations, but it had already, when our author found it, 
received a well-rounded shape, and it would lead us too far to seek 
the origin of its various elements. 

On the changes which the serpent story may have undergone from 
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time to time it is not possible to pronounce definitely from our text. 
It is not clear, for example, whether the tree of the garden was that 
with which the serpent was originally connected. If future dis- 
coveries in Babylonian material should show a forbidden tree and a 
serpent in the garden of the gods, we should with probability conclude 
that all these figures had been united by the early mythologists into 
one narrative. But even then it would remain likely that the ser- 
pent once formed the centre of a separate history, in which he 
appeared as civilizer. It was, we may reasonably hold, some later 
process of thought that converted him intoa tempter. It may be sur- 
mised that at some time, unknown to us, the history of the forbidden 
tree in the garden of the gods was combined with that of the enlighten- 
ing tree of the serpent, and the two were gradually fused into one by 
a religious thought which felt it necessary to subordinate all things to 
the Deity, while it traced human toil and death to an act of trans- 
gression. This combined story (in which the creation-history was 
included) was taken by our author aad interpreted in his own manner. 
The way in which the penalty was treated by him is discussed above. 
In thus assuming an author or editor it is not meant to say that he 
individually invented this treatment. He may be regarded as embody- 
ing a traditional thought which had grown up by the reflection of 
generations on the phenomena in question. 

After this main story was completed, it would seem, the tree of life 
was introduced, made to account for the expulsion in iii. 22, and 
inserted unskilfully in ii.9. That such a tree belonged to a later Old 
Testament thought may perhaps be inferred from Prov. iii. 18, xi. 30, 
xiii. 12, xv. 4, and from Ezek. xlvii. 12, (the tree in which passage is 
regarded in Rev. xxii. 2 as a tree of life), though it is to be observed 
that a “fountain of life” is similarly spoken of (Ps. xxxvi. 10 [9], 
Prov. x. 11, xiii. 14 xiv. 27). Ezekiel (xlvii. comp. Rev. xxii. 1) has 
a river of life, and the expression “ path of life ” occurs in Psalms and 
Proverbs — all these may be mere figures of speech. If, however, 
there did exist among the Jews a tradition or myth of a tree of life, 
we are hardly in position to say whether it was old-Hebrew material 
or was got from Babylon during or after the exile, or from Assyria 

before that time. 
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SOME RECENT THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


BY EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE. 


{7 was a saying, I think of the renowned Dr. South, that the study 
of the Apocalypse either finds a man mad or makes him so. It is 
certainly true that morbid interest in Scripture has had a way of 
fastening, as upon certain of the prophetical books — notably Daniel 
— in the Old Testament, so upon the book of the Revelation in the 
New. The multiplicity of supposed results obtained even from sober 
study and the absence of any respectable deposit of accepted result 
from the labor of the ages suggest nothing so much as the inadequacy 
of the dogmatic and allegorizing methods of interpretation, which have 
been the ones heretofore almost universally employed. So much, I 
presume, is admitted, that an historical and critical exegesis, which 
seeks to win an understanding of the book in its relation to the cir- 
cumstances of its time, is the only mode of procedure which holds out 
the hope of real conclusions in the matter. That method has been 
employed only within comparatively recent years. And some attempts 
of this sort have certainly been marked by an arbitrariness and a zeal 
in the construction of hypotheses which, in this new direction, com- 
pare favorably with the visions of the allegorists in the old. The 
direction, however, is the important matter. And though it can by 
no means be claimed that we have thus been led to a solution, 
though perhaps it may be doubted if an absolute solution is to be 
obtained, yet it is something that the question is even correctly stated 
and the way pointed out which scientific investigation may with reason 
and expectancy pursue. 

Perhaps the first hint was given in the recognition of the true nature 
of the similarity alluded to between the Apocalypse and the book of 
Daniel. This book of visions, put into the mouth of the old saint and 
hero of Nebuchadnezzar’s and Darius’s time, deals with the relations, 
past, present, and future, of the Jewish people to the heathen world- 
monarchies, from the point of view of a devout spirit of the Macca- 
bean time, who sought, for purposes of admonition and of comfort, to 
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clothe those relations with his own deep faith and hope. And no one 
can read the Apocalypse and the book of Daniel without feeling that 
to a certain extent they move in the same atmosphere. 

But this remark is still more true of the apocryphal book of Enoch. 
And the interesting thing here is, that it is agreed among scholars that 
the latter work, as we have it, is made up of three or perhaps more 
parts, which are to be assigned to different authors and to different 
times. The first part, a cosmology, a topography of the other world, 
and a sort of philosophy of history, in two visions, is assigned to the 
time of John Hyrcanus. The part from chapter 37 moves in an 
entirely different circle of ideas. Here the judgment is no longer 
accomplished upon earth by the victorious sword of the Jews, but is 
an act of supernatural might executed from the throne of glory, and 
followed by the final state of blessedness of the elect in another than 
earthly form of their existence and their joy. The question can be 
only whether that is the thought of later Jews of spiritualizing ten- 
dencies, or whether it is actually Christian. Interpolations, at any 
rate, beyond all question Christian, are to be found in the book, 
marked by some freedom, and yet more marked perhaps by a reserve 
intelligible as over against a book with the halo of sacredness, as reve- 
lation, on it. Pfleiderer feels the more sure of Christian, and of 
course later, interpolations in the book, for the fact that the Epistle of 
Jude, quoting the book, has not quoted one of these. 

The notion that in the Apocalypse also we have to deal with a 
writing composed of Jewish and Christian elements, did not indeed 
arise from the recognition of this state of things in the book of Enoch. 
But that recognition certainly gave precision to the formulation of 
the question :— Can the Apocalypse as we have it be attributed to one 
author? Are the contradictions in it not rather evidence that either 
an older writing has here been worked over in some way, or that older 
material has been worked into a new writing? And the inquiry is 
stimulated by the knowledge of the fact that, of all the writings of 
this order which have come down to us, there is probably not one 
which is intact, that is, has the form which the first author gave to 
the materials.’ 

1 Cf. Holtzmann, Einleitung in d. N.T. 225; Schnapp, Die Testamente der zwélf 
Patriarchen untersucht, Halle, 1884; see Theolog. Literaturzeitung. 1885, 203, and 


Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes im Zeitalt. Jesu Christi. Bd. 11. 662f.; ef. 
also Kabisch, Das vierte Buch Esra auf's. Quellen untersucht. Gottingen, 1889 ; 
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This fact has an explanation, perhaps, in the nature of this form of 
literature. Written in times of religious and national distress, the apoc- 
alypses became dear to men’s hearts as the expression of their faith and 
of God’s promises. Resting, as all such works must do, upon the 
circumstances of their own time, they came presently to need inter- 
pretation in the light of a new time. And the prophetic hope of the 
new time, not always having originality to soar to new flights, was 
sometimés content to adjust and apply to its own need words already 
dear to men. The reverence for Jewish sacred writings, even in 
Gentile circles, which recent study of the origin of the canon has 
revealed, makes such a reverent and affectionate working over of a 
Jewish apocalypse by a Christian hand, or the incorporation of Jewish 
elements almost untouched within a Christian one, by no means incon- 
ceivable. But let us try briefly to state the problem which by some 
such supposition is to be solved. 


The Apocalypse begins with a dcuble introduction — a general one 
for the whole book, i. 1-3; and a special one, i. 4-20, for the letters 
of chapters ii. and iii. The first is a sort of superscription, indicating 
that the substance of the book is a revelation from Jesus Christ through 
angels to his servant John, who testifies what he has seen. In the 
second introduction, the Pauline formula, “Grace unto you, and 
peace,” has received the striking addition, “From him that was and 
is and is to come, and from the seven spirits that are before the throne, 
and from Jesus Christ the true witness, the first-born of the dead and 
the ruler over the kings of the earth.” Then follows a doxology, which 
is almost undeniably related to 1 Peter i. 19 and ii. 9. Then the real 
point of the early Christian hope, the return of the crucified Christ to 
the judgment of his enemies, is put forth as the theme of what is to 
follow, in words which seem to. combine Dan. vii. 13 with Zech. xii. 
10, and to echo Matt. xxiv. 30.2? Then the seer describes how, being 
in the spirit on the Lord’s day, he heard a voice commanding him to 
write to the seven churches, and how he saw one like unto the Son of 
Man standing in the midst of the seven candlesticks, which are then 
interpreted as the seven communities named, and the seven stars as 
the angels of these — surely not the human representatives, but the 


see Gunkel in Liztg. 1891, 5. Kabisch’s work is a somewhat_adventurous attempt 
to apply the thesis to a Jewish Apocalypse. 
2 Cf. Barnabas 7, 9; see Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 320. 
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personified spirit, genius, of these communities. The seven letters 
which then follow have little or nothing to do with either the sub- 
stance or the framework of the book at large; have little in common 
with its descriptions of the state of things in the world and its proph- 
ecies as to the course of history. On the contrary, it is the present 
inner life of the communities with which they, in the way of praise and 
blame, of admonition and comfort, of threat and promise, exclusively 
concern themselves. The only marks for the determination of the 
time with which they deal are the allusions to persecution and heresy, 
and these are such as to make it extremely difficult to think of them 
as written before the end of the first century. 

Very striking is the opening of the fourth chapter, with repetition 
of the words about the vision. And here begins what in the book is 
really apocalyptical. The first vision is of the throne in heaven, with 
~ the four “beasts” and the four and twenty elders. Ai the right hand of 
God lies the great book of the future, of which no man may loose the 
seals until the Lamb slain appears and receives it, whereupon he is 
greeted with the praises of the heavenly beings and of the whole 
creation. He begins to open the seals of the book. In the first seal 
is the promise of his own victorious return. In the second, third, and 
fourth are the woes promised as connected with his coming — war, 
famine, pestilence. In the fifth, admonition of faith to the witnesses ; 
and in the sixth, the signs in heaven of the approaching end of the 
world. The elect are sealed in order that they may escape the 
plagues, and the witnesses who may perish in the last conflict are 
assured of their triumph in heaven. But what those plagues and that 
triumph are to be, it is left to future visions to make known. When 
the seventh seal is opened there is silence in heaven. But the vision 
of the end of all things is not given here. 

Now the extraordinary thing is in chapter vii., where the angel 
arising from the east bids the four angels of the judgment stay until 
the servants of God have been sealed. Those sealed are a hundred 
and forty and four thousand, twelve thousand out of each of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, which are named. But then follows at once the vision 
of a multitude which no man could number, of all tribes and peoples 
and tongues, who come out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb, and are therefore before God 
and serve him day and night in his temple, and by him and by the 
Lamb are preserved from every ill. That this unnumbered multitude 
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is composed of Gentile Christians is clear. But their relation to the 
hundred and forty and four thousand of, the sealed of Israel is by no 
means clear. Is it that for the author the Jewish Christians have the 
preference which the passage about the sealing of itself would imply ? 
That would be nothing unthinkable. But the exalted description of 
the blessedness of the others seems written almost of purpose to take 
away the idea of any such preference. Is it that the second passage 
has been placed alongside of the first so as to widen the meaning and 
application of that first into the full Christian sense? And if so, is 
the first passage to be understood of Jewish Christians, or of Jews, the 
pious remnant of Israel, without reference to the Christ? That is, is 
the Christian fragment an insertion in the Jewish; or is the Jewish 
fragment, one familiar to the Jewish Christians, bedded in the Christian 


‘ writing here ? 


With viii. 2 begins a vision with a superscription of its own, de- 
scribing it as the vision of the seven angels before the throne, with 
their seven trumpets. At the blowing of these, the plagues above 
alluded to, from which the elect are spared, go forth over the heathen 
world as a last, though useless, warning to repentance. The fifth and 
sixth, the locusts and the furious horses with their riders, are put forth 
as scourges of God terrible beyond the others. ‘The last plague is 
here again concealed. We hear only of the joy in heaven at the ful- 
filment of things which is thus reached. ‘The connection seems to be 
broken by a vision of judgment upon Jerusalem, in which the prophet 
himself, after Old Testament fashion, has a symbolic part to take in 
measuring the city. The Temple is to be spared, but the city is to be 
given over to the heathen forty and two months. There are two 
prophets with supernatural powers, who, after they have finished their 
testimony, are nevertheless overcome and slain by the beast who arises 
out of the abyss. Then, however, after they have lain three days and 
a half unburied, the spirit of God comes upon them, and they arise and 
are borne away to heaven. An earthquake destroys a tenth part of 
the city, and seven thousand of the inhabitants perish. About the 
only thing which can with security be said is, that the passage, from 


_ the allusion to the Temple, must have been written before 70 a.p. 


But who are the two witnesses? Are they Moses and Elijah, as these 
appear so often as the forerunners of the Messianic time? Or are 
they historical personages of the time of the approaching judgment on 
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Jerusalem, as, say, the high-priests Jesus and Ananus?* In either 
case, the difficulty is still very great. And this can hardly be disputed : 
that the words “where also their Lord was crucified,” in the last 
clause of verse 8, strike a note which from the beginning to the end 
of the passage has not elsewhere its like. If they were Christian wit- 
nesses, then it is only still more strange that the guilt of Jerusalem 
should be illustrated upon them, and not rather on their Lord. 

With xi. 19 the connection is in some measure resumed, and with the 
introduction about the opening of the heavenly Temple and the appear- 
ance of the ark of the covenant, seems really to be leading to the final 
scene. Instead, however, comes the great vision of the woman clothed 
with the sun, and having the moon at her feet and a crown of twelve 
stars upon her head. In anguish she is delivered of a son, who is de- 
scribed as one who is to rule the nations with a rod of iron, plainly the 
~ Messiah. A great and fiery dragon stands ready to devour the child so 
soon as it be born. But the child is snatched away to the throne of 
God, while the woman flees into the wilderness to a place prepared 
for her. There is war in heaven between Michael and the dragon, 
and the dragon is cast out. But upon earth the devil, as the dragon 
at this point is called, rages and pursues the woman. She, indeed, 
makes good her escape, but the dragon prosecutes the war with the 
rest of her seed, of whom it is said that they keep the commandments 
of God and hold the testimony of Jesus. It seems beyond dispute that 
the woman can be no human personage, — least of all Mary, — but an 
ideal, typical figure, whose reference to the people of Israel is indi- 
cated already in the crown with twelve stars upon her head, as like- 
wise in the phrase concerning the rest of her seed. And yet not so 
simply the historic Israel. It is a heavenly figure, the personified idea 
of the Theocracy. And just so the birth of the Messiah; even if one 
were not to press the phrase of the first verse, “in heaven,” as appli- 
cable to the whole passage, yet it is no earthly event which is here 
portrayed. It is not clear that it is even a past event. And least of 
all does it bear the faintest resemblance to the birth of Jesus. The 
victory over the old serpent, the devil, is not in any way connected with 
either the life or the death of the Messiah, not even as if he had been 
the beginner of a victorious struggle. The whole is attributed to God 
and the angels, the child being carried away to heaven as soon as he 


8 Josephus, b. j. 1v. 5, 2; Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 328, suggests this possi- 
bility. 
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_is born, to return only in the celebration of the triumph and fulfilment 

of the glorious hope. And the dragon’s pursuit of the woman, and his 
warfare with her other children still upon the earth, seems to bring to 
evidence the conclusion that we have here to do with a Jewish apoca- _ 
lyptic passage pure and simple, about which, at first sight, one would 
confidently say that it has not the semblance of allusion to the historic 
Christ. There is only one thing to say to the contrary —that the 
Messiah is here spoken of as born, And that is a Christian repre- 
sentation, not a Jewish one. The passage which Vischer quotes 
(p- 27) from the Talmud seems certainly derived from this one.* And 
Weizsicker holds (Ztztg. 1890, 470) that what the passage promises 
is the deliverance of the faithful; and this, the deliverance of their 
Lord prefigures. It is accomplished in his going away before the 
completion of his work. Of his life there was no occasion here to 
speak. But even so, the enigma of the form under which this idea is 
conveyed remains. And the words of xii. 11 seem to strike a note 
new and strange, just as in that other case we saw. 

The vision of the beast, in chapter xiii., goes back to that in Daniel 
vii. 4—6, 21; iii. 15, only that the beast here has seven heads instead of 
four, and these are in xvii. 9 interpreted in a twcfold way ; first, as the 
seven mountains upon which the woman sits, and then as seven kings. 
The beast is therefore plainly the Roman world-power, now thought 
of as the city on the seven hills, and now as personified in the Roman 
emperors. There can be little doubt that when it says in xvii. 10 that 
the five heads are fallen, the fifth is Nero, and the sixth, who now is, 
Vespasian ; the three emperors of the bloody year 68 a.p. not being 
counted. And yet the death of Nero and the violent interregnum 
would seem to be alluded to in the death-wound of the beast. which is 
now healed in the sixth emperor. The seventh cannot be other than 
Titus. And the question whether the eighth (xvii. 11), who was and 
is not and goeth into perdition, is the mythical returning Nero or the 
historic Domitian vividly compared to Nero, is of interest chiefly be- 
cause in that last case, and perhaps also in the first, the passage must. 
be thought of as touched over in Domitian’s time. For the context 
at large must have been written under Vespasian. 

For the second beast of chapter xiii., for which idolatrous worship 
is demanded, there can be little doubt that Mommsen has touched the 


* See Hilgenfeld in Zischrft. fiir wissenschftl. Theol. 1890, 445; Drummond, The 
Jewish Messiah, London, 1877, 279. 
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right point with his interpretation of the reference as to the Roman 
provincia! officers of Asia.’ It has been a source of confusion that 
the expression in verse 7, “to make war with the saints,” has been 
supposed to allude to the Neronian persecution. Whereas it is per- 
fectly plain that the whole passage is directed against the Roman 
provincial government in general, and its demand of the worship of 
the emperor in particular. And, as Mommsen adds, the fact that of 
the seven emperors Nero alone is mentioned by name — for I presume 
that the reading “ep j"3 for the number 666 is one of the things 
which may be. reasonably regarded as fixed — is not because he was 
in the mind of the author the most obnoxious. The naming of the 
living emperor was dangerous, while Nero’s name was already given 
over to contumely; and the legend of his return from the East to . 
take vengeance on his enemies conspired with these things to make 
~ him the fit representative of the imperial tyranny and the Antichrist. 
In the association of the Book of Life (well known from Daniel and 
Enoch) with the Lamb, and in the warning against self-help and the 
admonition to the patience of the saints, we have here again a group 
of phrases distinctively and unmistakably Christian, in the midst of a 
context which far and wide about them would of itself suggest no such 
thought. 

With the beginning of chapter xiv. we come upon a passage of con- 
siderable length, which bears all the marks of Christian origin. The 
hundred and forty and four thousand of the sacred symbolism appears 
again here, but applied not to Jews or to Jewish Christians, but to the 
multitude who appear with the Lamb, having his name and his Father’s 
name in their foreheads. It is said that they had been bought for 
God and the Lamb as first fruits, and they had not defiled themselves 
with women, and in their mouth was found no lie. It is not at all 
necessary to go back to vii. 2 for the symbolical number. It was one 
not at all surprising for a Christian to use. But it is very surpris- 
ing to find among the marks of these élite among the saints that of 
virginity, with all the emphasis upon asceticism which that would 
imply. 

Chapter xiv. 6 begins a new vision. But the words “ And I saw 
another angel” find no point which could have suggested them until 
one returns to x. 1-7. The angel proclaims an everlasting gospel 
“to all them that dwell upon the earth, and unto every nation and 

5 Romische Geschichte, v. 520 f. 
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tribe and tongue and people.” But the content of this gospel is, 
nevertheless, not the Christian good news of salvation, but simply the 
mandate to worship God who has created the whole world. Now, 
unquestionably monotheism was in the early Christian preaching a 
point of the first importance. But it is certainly very striking in a 
Christian writing to hear simple monotheism spoken of as the ever- 
lasting gospel. 

Chapters xv. and xvi. contain a vision of the seven vials, not with- 
out reminder of that in chapters viii. and ix., and full of Old Testament 
imagery drawn from the narrative of the Egyptian plagues. They 
constitute a sort of introduction to chapters xvii. and xviii., the great 
world-historic judgment of Rome. She is described as Babylon, the 
mother of harlots and of the abominations of the earth; as herself 
the great harlot, with whom the kings of the earth have committed 
fornication, and who has made them that dwell upon the earth drunken 
with the wine of her fornication; as arrayed in purple and scarlet, 
and sitting upon a scarlet beast full of the names of blasphemy. It is 
as the one guilty of all the blood of the slain in all the earth that the 
saints are called upon to rejoice in her fall. 

In the beginning of chapter xix. the prophet hears the song even 
of the heavenly hosts rejoicing over the fall of Rome. And this is 
mae the beginning of the vision of judgment of all the powers of the 
earth, whose kings and armies now the Messiah, sitting upon a white 
horse and with his garments sprinkled with blood, treading the wine- 
press of the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God, destroys. 
Whereupon an angel standing in the sun calls to the birds that fly 
in heaven to be gathered together to the great meal of God, that they 
may eat the flesh of kings and of captains and of mighty men and of 
horses and of them that sit thereon. And the beast and the kings of 
the earth make war with him on the horse and are overthrown, and 
the: false prophet with them, that wrought the sign wherewith he 
deceived them that received the mark of the beast; and they are cast 
alive into the lake of. fire that burneth with brimstone. After the ac- 
count of the judgment of Rome, comes that of the general judgment, 
first of Satan, who is cast into the abyss for a thousand years, while 
Christ reigns upon earth with his risen martyrs as judges. Then Satan 
is let loose again, and makes war with the nations and on the saints 
and on the beloved city; but fire from heaven destroys them, and 
they too are cast into the flames, Then comes the general resur- 
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rection, and the judgment, on the part of God himself, of every man 
according to his works. Since the earliest Christian eschatology 
borrowed almost all its apparatus of representation, and not a little 
even of that which it would represent, from the Jewish, it is difficult 
indeed to say that all of this cannot be purely Jewish. But it is 
impossible to say that it cannot be Christian. Such a determinate 
reign of the Messiah on the earth before the end of the world is found 
in the apocalypses well known to Jewish Christians, in Enoch and 
Baruch without any indication of the length of time, and in the fourth 
book of Ezra as fixed at four hundred years.® 

After the end of the judgment the personified Death and Hell are 
cast into the sea of fire with the lost, and with xxi. 1 begins the 
account of the restoration of all things. The New Jerusalem comes 
down from God out of heaven. The river of life is seen going forth 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb; the tree of life is on its 
banks, with monthly fruit of twelve kinds and leaves for the healing 
of the nations. As above, it would be difficult to say whether what 
we have here is a Jewish vision touched over a little by a Christian 
hand, or whether it is a vision of a Christian whose imagination is 
steeped in the Hebrew sacred imagery. The last seems to me fully 
to satisfy the conditions of the case. 

In xxii. 6-21 we have an unquestionably Christian epilogue. 
The writer, who again names himself John, would fall down and 
worship at the feet of the angel who has shown him these things, but 
is bidden to worship only God. Then there are one or two phrases 
of great interest christologically. With the reply of the Spirit and 
the bride, that is, the Christian community, to the promise of Jesus, 
“Lo, I come,” and with the word, at last, of the seer himself, “ Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus”; with a warning against the adding to or taking 
from the words of the prophecy, the book closes. The warning would 
be the more interesting if that should be found to be the solution of . 
the enigma of the book which, in some form or other, almost every- 
thing that we have said suggests. 


Now it is obvious that the problem has not much to do with so 
external a matter as mere literary style. ‘The style of the book is 
on the whole, perhaps, perplexingly uniform, and has some very pro- 


6 Enoch, 91, 12f.; Baruch, 40; 1v Ezra 7, 28; cf. Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 
348, 
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nounced characteristics. And the question is deeper than one as to 
the plan of the book; or the possibility of finding any plan, simple or 
complex, which has really been observed in the writing of it. The 
claims which have been made of its wonderful artistic perfectness in 
this respect will have to be abandoned. And yet the book certainly 
has aplan. But the real point is that of the two entirely distinct, not 
to say contradictory, modes of apprehension which run side by side 
almost from the beginning to the end of the book. The question is, 
whether and how far these things could coexist in the same mind ; 
and if not exactly in one mind, yet in the literary work of one mind 
in so far as the author’s work was conditioned in an apocalyptic 
phraseology current and sacred not only to himself but also to those 
for whom he wrote. That all the materials which he thus presents 
us cannot be thought out clearly is not quite to the point. We are 
not obliged to imagine that he did think clearly. But when the 
limits of possibility in this direction are reached, what process have 
we then to think — whether a collection of Jewish-Christian oracles of 
different age, or the incorporation of fragments of Jewish apocalyptic 
utterance into a Christian writing, or the translation and retouching 
of a Hebrew writing by a Christian hand, or what other combina- 
tions of the facts an imagination trained in hypothesis-making could 
devise. 

Hugo Grotius’ maintained the apostolic authorship of the whole 
book. But in order to explain the discrepancies in time and place, 
evidence for which seemed to lie on the face of the writing, he put forth 
the theory that the work as we have it is made up of ten different 
parts, composed some of them before and some of them after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, some in Patmos and some in Ephesus. 
Hammond * took up Grotius’s idea, bat without modifying it materially 
or strengthening the argument. Vogel,’ from observations similar 
to those of Grotius, but also upon the ground of differences of style 
and mode of representation, assumed that there were two authors, 
who also themselves had worked at different times upon the parts of 
the work attributed to them. His two writers were the Apostle and 
the presbyter John, of whom the latter had afterward, possibly with 


7 Annctt, in Apocalypsin, 1644, 1. 9, Iv. 1, XIV. 1. 


8 A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New Testament. Lon- 
don, 1653 and 1659. 


9 Commentationes VII, de Apoc. Joh, Erlangen, 1811-1816, 
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the consent of the Apostle, worked over the whole book. Bleek” 
thought the thing more simply. He lets the whole book as we have 
it be written by the presbyter John, who worked together into his 
narrative, however, the two large pieces iv.—xi. and xii.—xxii., the first 
of which, with Jerusalem as the centre, was written before a.p. 70, 
and the second, with Rome as the centre, after that date. Schleier- 
macher™ also thought that even if we must attribute the writing as 
we have it to one author, yet single visions in it originated in differ- 
ent times and had their motives in different events, and, as they stand, 
have often little or no connection one with another. Schwegler™ 
thought that at any rate the first three chapters, containing the letters 
to the churches, must be separated from the rest. 

Weizsiicker, in an article in the Literaturzeitung in 1882 (col. 78- 
79), spoke perhaps the first word in the more recent discussion, saying 
that although he was aware that he therewith departed from what 
had become almost an axiom of current criticism, he had nevertheless 
been long of the opinion that we have in the Apocalypse a compilation 
some parts of which are, to be sure, of very early origin, and testify 
to the wide exercise of the prophetic gift.* The same author has 
put forth his opinion with more fulness in its proper piace, in his great 
work, Das Apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen Kirche (p. 504 f.). 
A pupil of the Apostle, in the name of his master, and shortly after 
the death of the latter, collects the prophecies of the last decades. Of 
these prophecies some belong to the time befure the year 70. The 
general dramatic framework is due to this supposed pupil, and into it 
the different pieces have been fitted, not always exactly happily, and 
yet not quite purely mechanically. The first three chapters, con- 
taining the letters, and the last two, the restoration of all things, are 

10 Beitrag zur Kritik und Deutung der Offenbarung Joh., in Berliner theolog. 
Zeitschrift, Bd. 11., 1820, 240 f. [Bleek subsequently modified his opinion respect- 
ing a difference of date between the two parts of the book, and held that both 
were composed at the same time, viz. either in the closing months of the reign of 
Galba or in the first year of Vespasian—at any rate before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; see his Beitrdge zur Evangelien-Kritik, p. 81, and his (posthumous) 
Vorlesungen iiber die Apokalypse (1862), page 119 sq. — Ep.] 

11 Vorlesungen iiber die Einleitung in das N.T., 462 f. 

12 Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, 11. 256. 

18 See also, as to the possibility of differences in authorship, Harnack, Liztg. 
1882, col. 561-562; and Rovers, Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1882, 67, “the thesis of the 


unity of the book is no longer an axiom of criticism.” Cf. A. D. Loman, Theol. 
Tijdschrift, 1882, 470-476. 
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outside of the general plan, and have no intimate connection, even of 
substance, with the great prophecies of the book. In this latter mate- 
rial the scheme of three times seven parts, the seals, the trumpets, 
and the vials, is obvious enough, and is not without a reminder of the 
scheme of the signs, the woes, and the end of the times in the synop- 
tical eschatological passages. But even the woes and plagues which 
are here fitted into this plan have no natural connection the one with 
the other, while the great pictures of chapters xi., xii., xiii. are of alto- 
gether a different sort. This is really historical material; that is, it 
is made to rest upon and to iook forward to distinct historical events. 
It has living motives in the experiences and thought of the time. In- 
deed, the verses, xii. 1, xiii. 1, xiv. 1, clearly indicate the want of 
connection between these great visions and the context, or among 
themselves. ‘They have often been called episodes. But if that means 
anything at all, it implies no common origin of these parts. Some of 
them, chapter xi. certainly, belong before the year 70. And though 
slight traces here and there among the others might tempt us to seek 
for them a date after the year 100, yet, in the absence of good evidence 
for this, the total coloring and spirit of the work, the view of the world, 
the atmosphere in which the thing moves, must be decisive. And this 
general character of the book bears the strongest witness to its origin 
within the first century. . 
After that first hint of Weizsiicker’s, but before the publication 
of his last-named work, Daniel Vélter, then in Tiibingen, now in 
Amsterdam, put forth a very elaborate theory, not of compilation, but 
of redaction. An original Apocalypse of the Apostle John (in 
the first edition it was of the presbyter) of the year 65-66, to which 
the Apostle himself is then supposed to have added a supplement, 
parts of chapters x., xi., xiv., xvii..— the whole analysis is far too 
elaborate to be given here,—then undergoes revision for the first 
time under Trajan, is worked over a second time in the year 129-130, 
and for the third time, making the fifth layer in the composition, 
toward the year 140 (in the first edition it was 170). The passages 
about the birth of the Messiah and the war with Satan, about the 
return and final triumph of the Messiah, fall to the first redactor, a 
Jewish Christian in Asia Minor. The second beast is Hadrian, and 
the passages about him and his worship mark the time of that em- 
peror’s going from Athens to Ephesus in the winter of 129-130. And 
14 Die Entstehung der Apokalypse, Freiburg, 1882. 2te Aufl. 1885. 
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the interesting Christological passages, especially the one as to the 
Logos, fall to the last writer, about 140.% The minuteness of the 
analysis, together with the positiveness of the results obtained, is per- 
haps the most suspicious thing about it. To establish it, differences 
in style are assumed which do not exist. With more reason than 
is usually found in such summary judgments, Weyland brightly said : 
“Volter leaves us dissatisfied because he has done too much, and 
Weizsiicker because he has not done enough; the one proves more 
than he can, and the other less than he ought.” And yet if by that 
last is meant that Weizsiicker has not hazarded a complete analysis, 
and set up an hypothesis as to the time, place,and manner of the 
origin of each of the parts, that is indeed a thing to be devoutly grate- 
ful for, as the“example of Vélter conclusively shows. I might add 
that Vélter’s last contribution,” properly called by himself a “ Streit- 
schrift,” is even wilder than the first. 

The investigation certainly received a new impulse from the work 
of Eberhard Vischer, with a postscript by Harnack.’* His hypothesis 
commended itself at once to Harnack and Stade, and has since been 
strongly defended by them and, with more reserve, by Overbeck and 
Schiirer. It is certainly simpler than either of those mentioned. 
The Apocalypse is not the result either of compilation in Weizsiicker’s, 
or of redaction in Vdélter’s sense.” It is simply the translation into 
Greek of a Jewish apocalypse, written at any rate before 70, with an 
introduction and conclusion and with comparatively slight interpola- 
tion and interpretations throughout the course of the narrative, by a 
Christian hand, say toward the end of the first century.” It is cer- 
tainly very surprising to what small compass the necessarily Christian 


16 See Hilgenfeld, Zischft. f. wiss. Theol. 1882, 396 f.; Holtzmann, Jahresbericht, 
1883, 92; Jiilicher, Gdtt. gel. Anzgr. 1886, No. 1. 

16 Theol. Studien, 1886, v1. 462. 

" Die Offenbarung Johannes keine jidische Apokalypse, Tiibingen, 1886. 

18 Die Offenbarung Johannis eine jiidische Apokalypse in Christlicher Bearbeitung, in 
“Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte d. altchristlichen Literatur,” Bd. 11. 
Leipzig, 1886. 

19 Cf. Bruston, Les Origines de ’ Apocalypse, 1889, who distinguishes two Jewish 
Apocalypses, an earlier, translated into Greek, a later, written in Greek, and 
thinks that these two were worked together by a Jewish-Christian author. 

See Kriiger, Gott. gel. Anzg. 1887, No. 2; Stade, Zschrft. f. d. altt. Wiss. 
1887, No. 1; Schiirer, Liztg., 1888, 185-137; Beyschlag, Studien und Kritiken, 
1888, No. 1; Menegoz, Revue de Théol. et de Philosophie, Mars, 1887; Overbeck, 
[tztg. 1887, 28 ; Schin, L’ Origine de ? Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1887, 33-84. 
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additions within the main narrative can, with sufficient skill and 
patience, be reduced. The chapters xi. and xii. are taken as the 
pivot of the whole demonstration, and here the assumed Christian 
additions comprise altogether but parts of four verses, and in two of 
these four cases a bare phrase. For convenience I append a table of 
these Christian additions, adding only that Vischer has published the 
text with these additions in more prominent type, as also the addi- 
tions in a body by themselves. 


Chap. i.-iii. Introduction. 
v. 6. dpviov and as éodaypévov 
v. 8.  dpviov 
v. 9-14. 
vi. 1. 70 dpviov 
vi. 16. Kat dad ris opyys TOD dpviov 
vii. 9-17. 
ix. 11. ‘EBpaiori and kai év ry “EAAqvixy dvopa exer “AToAAwv 
xi. 8 °°. 
xi. 15. Kat rov Xpiorod avrod 
xii. 11. 
xii. 17. "Inood 
xiii 8. rod dpviov tov éogpaypevov 
xiii. 9, 10. 
xiv. 1-5. 
xiv. 10. kat évesmov tod dpviov 
xiv. 12, 13. 
xv. 3. Kai THY Woy Tod dpviov 
xvi. 15. 
xvi. 16. “EBpaiori 
xvii. 6. kat é« Tov aiparos tev papripwv Incot 
xvii. 14. 


xviii. 20. Kat ot dmdoroAot 


xix. 7. tod dpviov 
xix. 9, 10. 


xix. 11. xKadovpevos mords kai ddyOuwds, kal 
xix. 13°. 
xx. [4*°°] 4° fin. [4 ofrwes xré to 5 fin. } 





Harnack assumes the result as fixed ; Dogmengeschichte, 2 Aufl. 1. 1888, 87. So 
also Nenmann, Der Rémische Staat u. d. Allg. Kirche bis auf Diocletian, 1. 11. 
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xxi. 5° = 8. 

xxi. 9. THv yuvaixa Tov dpviov 

xxi. 14° 

xxi. 22 Kat 70 dpviov 
xxi. 23. kat 6 Avxvos airis Td dpviov 
xxi. 27. Tov dpviov 

xxii. 1 and 3. «at rod dpviov 

xxii. 6-21. Conclusion. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for Vischer’s hypothesis is its 
amazing simplicity. The two currents of ideas which we have felt 
are most precisely accounted for. ‘The difficulties in the christology 
of the Apocalypse seem to vanish. The differences in the eschato- 
logical representation, which have always been most difficult to 
.Teconcile, seem to have at once the simplest explanation in the world. 
The contrast between the Johannine mystical piety with its emphasis 
upon patience, and an occasional outburst of true Jewish ferocity and 
fanatical hatred of the Roman, finds its reason here. So, also, the 
fact that the very name of Jesus, sometimes proclaimed with such 
enthusiasm, vanishes again for whole chapters; and, finally, the most 
conspicuous, at any rate, of the difficulties as to the chronology seem 
from this point of view to be entirely clear. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the whole theory greatly 
exaggerates the clearness of the antithesis, not to say antagonism, 
between Judaism and Christianity in the last decades of the first 
century, and, let us say, in the most Jewish of Jewish-Christian 
minds. Vischer says that in the same matter the same man cannot 
have said both yes and no. That is just the point to be proved. 
And especially is it to be considered how far he was conscious that he 
was saying both yes and no. What seems to Vischer so contradictory 
as to furnish ample basis for his hypothesis has, nevertheless, striking 
parallels in the Synoptic Gospels, and notably in the Pauline Epistles. 
That in the Apocalypse, of all the New Testament writings, this 
unresolved element is largest is readily to be admitted. But Paul 
himself is a conspicuous example of the fact that this unresolved 
element, in transition works, transition times, transition men, may be 

the very secret-of their power. Especially do I think that the antithesis 
between particularism and universalism has been exaggerated. It is 
not so true to say that we find traces of a double soteriology and 
christology, as to say that we find one containing elements of two. 
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The passages containing the allusion to the Lamb are many of them 
much too summarily treated by the mere striking out of the word, or 
imagining that the Lion stood in its place. The conception of the 
Lamb is in some of these places certainly part of the very depths of the 
sense. The supposition of translation is very difficult to maintain in 
the face of the evidence for the occasional use of the LXx in passages 
cited from the Old Testament.”” And, lastly, there is some weight in 
the argument from the name of John. For it is beyond dispute that 
since the middle of the second century the writing has circulated in 
the Christian Church under that name. That the beloved disciple 
should have given himself to this light retouching of a Jewish work is 
difficult to suppose. But that another should have put it forth under 
his name, with such slight variations, is not less so. ‘The epoch- 
making significance of the work of Vischer in the history of the dis- 
cussion is that it made so ]uminously clear the fact and the nature of 
the counter-currents in the book. But the course of the discussion 
since that date has shown that there are other combinations possible. 
Weyland had at the same time with Vischer, and quite indepen- 
dently, hit upon. a solution differing from Vischer’s only in the 
assumption of two Jewish sources — written in Greek, however, and 
not translated — instead of one. The older of these Jewish sources is 
of the time of Nero; specifically, after the defeat of Cestius Gallus, 
at the time when Vespasian assumed the command. The younger 
belongs to the time of Titus, and was written by a Jew of the 
Diaspora who had seen the ruins of Jerusalem. The Christian 
revision is of the time of Trajan. And here again the contribution of 
the Christian author is not large. These two Jewish sources Wey- 
land marks & and 3. The latter so because we come upon it second 
in the order of the narrative. It is, however, the older. It begins 
with chap. x., the new open book; contains chap. xi., the two wit- 
nesses; chap. xii.,the birth of the Messiah; chap. xiii. the hostility 


21 See the references in Schon, p. 72. As to Lxx in Apoc. cf. Schiirer, Gesch. 
d. Jiid. Volkes im Zeitalt. J. C., 11. 709. Schiirer alludes to the well-known fact 
that the Daniel quotations in the Apocalypse have a certain resemblance to 
Theodotion. , Cf. Salmon, Jntroduction to the Study of the Books of the N. T., 1889, 
594-609, and Harnack in Ltzg., 1885, 267. 

22 First in an article in the Theolog. Studien, Utrecht, 1886, 424-470, and since 
in a separate work, Omwerkings- en Compilatie-Hypoth toegepast op de Apok- 
alypse van Johannes, Groningen, 1888 ; see Overbeck, Lizty., 1887, 29, and Weiz- 
sicker, Ltztg., 1890, 465. 
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of the Roman world-power; chap. xiv. 6-11, the fallen Babylon ; 
and then the coming to judgment, the new heaven and earth, xix. 
11-21, xx., and xxi., 1-8. 

Tt cannot be denied that these materials, for substance, make an 
apocalypse. But when we come to look at the relation of the parts 
one to another, and to consider the date to which they are assigned 
the combination is impossible. & is made up as follows: iv., v. 1-7; 
then the seven seals and trumpets in chaps. vi. to ix. inclusive; then 
single pieces out of xiv., xv., xvi.; xvi. 14-20 being the last; and 
then the woman and the beast, chaps. xvii. and xviii. ; and in conclu- 
sion, xxi. 9-27, and xxii. 1-11, and also verses 14,15. For sub- 
stance it is the picture of the judgment of Jerusalem over against that 
of Rome. But fora writer under Titus that former is past, is history, 
not prophecy. There is much in these chapters which is not in 
accord with that. And, indeed, the principle upon which the division 
of the two Jewish sources is made is not anywhere quite clear. For 
the Christian writer nothing remained except to work 3 into &, which 
is regarded as the basis, with occasional touches here and there from 
his own point of view ; and then to add the introductory chapters, the 
letters, and some words at the end. It will be seen that much that has 
been said as to Vischer applies in a way to Weyland too. 

Pfleiderer’s position approaches that of Weyland in assuming 
two Jewish sources. But he supposes, also, two Christian con- 
tributors, the one writing under Domitian and the other under 
Hadrian. On the whole, it seems probable to him that the great 
mass of material in chapters iv. to xx. 5, constitutes a Jewish 
apocalypse, the large part of it from the hand of an author writing in 
the time of Vespasian, and, indeed, toward the end of that reign, when 
Asia was disturbed by the expectation of the return of Nero. On the 
other hand chap. xi., and possibly xii., belong to the time before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, after the beginning of the insurrection an1 
of the rule of the zealots in the city. Conceivably these chapters are 
stray leaves of apocalyptic utterance out of that dark time, which the 
second Jewish writer a few years later incorporated in his work. 
This work a Christian under Domitian — that inference rests on the 
‘interpretation of chap. xvii.— works over, retouching and inter- 

polating such passages as v. 1-6, vii. 9-11, xii. 11-17, ete.* 

%3 For details see his Das Urchristenthum, seine Schriften und Lehren, in geschicht- 
lichem Zusammenhang beschrieben, Berlin, 1887, 350. 
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Chapters i. to ii. and xxii. 6-21 then fall to the second Christian 
author, the redactor of the whole. The assumption of the first of 
these authors corresponds to the tradition of the appearance of the 
Apocalypse in the reign of Domitian. In general it speaks for the 
distinction of these’ two, that the earlier uses constantly — twenty- 
nine times — the expression “the Lamb” for Christ, which expres- 
sion does not occur in the opening chapters nor in the conclusion at 
all. The christology of the first of these is an advance upon that of 
Paul; is proximately in the same line with that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But that of the redactor goes much farther in the use of 
the Logos predicate. Pfleiderer, moreover, disputes the tradition of 
the Ephesian residence of the Apostle John, and therewith, also, even 
a secondary relation of the Apocalypse, say as the work of a pupil, to 
the Apostle.” 


Two French scholars, Sabatier > and Schén** have turned the 
hypothesis about, and assume that the basis and the structure of the 
book are Christian, and that the author, writing toward the end of 


2 Urchristenthum s. S. u. L., 318-356, esp. 350f. Perhaps'i may be allowed to 
enliven my page with a quotation from Hilgenfeld (Zéschft. f. wiss. Theol., 1890, 
395), in which he disposes of all these gentlemen at once, and cardinally illustrates 
how a man may maintain his cheerfulness even in the face of such a subject as 
this. ‘ Wer sich fiir VGlter erklart, dem sind, wie Harnack meint, die Schuppen 
noch nicht von den Augen gefallen. Wer dagegen Eberhard Vischer als den 
kritischen Columbus der Apokalypse anerkennt, der lasst sich, wie Vélter meint, 
in den April schicken. Mit dem Hessischen Seher der christlich-eingerahmten 
jiidischen Apokalypse wetteifert aber der Hollandische Doppelseher von zwei 
jiidischen Apokalypsen in der Johannes Apokalypse. Solche Doppelseherei ist 
dann fortgeschritten zu Pfleiderer’s doppelter Doppelseherei von zwei jiidischen 
und zwei christlichen Schriftstellern, welche die Johannes-Apokalypse zusammen- 
geschrieben haben, und hat ihre Vollendung erreicht durch Spitta, welcher 
zwischen den christlichen Urapokalyptiker und den christlichen Redaktor eine 
jiidische Caligula- ja eine jiidische Pompeius-Apokalypse einschiebt.” Hilgen- 
feld will have none of all this (see also Zschrift. f. w. Theol. 1882, 396 f., 1888, 
374-378, but maintains the position of old-Tiibingen. Inthe article here quoted 
he gives by far the most satisfactory discussion of the letters of the first three 
chapters, which in all the works we are speaking of have failed of their due share 
of attention. Reuss also, Geschichte d. heil. Schriften d. N.T., 6te Aufl. 1887, 
147 f., rejects the whole hypothesis. 

2 Revue de Thévlogie, Lausanne, 1887, since published separately, Les Origines 
littéraires et la Composition de l’ Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1888. 

26 Origine de ' Apokalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1887. See also Bavon, Revue 
de Théologie et de Phil., 1887, 329-362, who notes the Jewish and Christian ele- 
ments in the book, but without abandoning its unity. 
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the first century, has simply taken up into his work now smaller and 
now larger pieces of Jewish oracles, familiar and sacred, some of them 
from before the time of the fall of Jerusalem. Sabatier, while con- 
ceding the simplicity of Vischer’s hypothesis, and the advantages of it 
and of some of those related to it, points out the fact (which these have 
all ignored) that the letters to the seven churches are, nevertheless, 
marked by certain qualities of rhetoric and symbolism which charac- 
terize the whole work. He goes so far as to say that the letters con- 
tain all of the leading motives of the book. And for the later part, 
in some cases the process of incorporation of fragments of Jewish 
oracles has been that of simple insertion. Of this he holds that 
the break between ix. 21 and xi. 14 is a shining example. It is 
interesting to note that Weyland makes this same remark about the 
same passage, only that for him it is the bringing of a piece out of one 
of his Jewish apocalypses into the other; while for Sabatier it is the 
bringing it out of Jewish circles into the one Christian writing with 
which we have to deal. Fragments from the time of the Jewish war 
are chaps. xi. 1-13, xii. 1-13 and verse 18, xiv. 6-20, xvi. 13-16, 
xvii. 1-19, etc. That is, no original connection of the passages 
among themselves is assumed. The scraps had, perhaps, some of 
them shortly after their appearance lost their first meaning and 
application. They are to. be saved to a new one. And it is to the 
peculiar process here described that the book owes the interruptions 
in its plan, the delays in its progress, the striking cases in which a 
Jewish passage has a Christian one placed beside it, and in general 
the double face which the book so largely presents. The theory of 
Sabatier is original in the highest degree, and most apt in dealing with 
certain of the facts. Schién builds upon his foundation, and his work 
may perhaps best be described as an effort to combine the great mass 
of facts which in these years of the discussion have been brought to 
light in Sabatier’s interpretation of them, so far as possible with the 
traditional view. He does this by calling attention to the marks 
of the genuine Johannine spirit— that of the Fourth Gospel, by 
minimizing the amount of material which must necessarily be attributed 
to Jewish sources, and by discriminating from this material which may 
nevertheless closely resemble it, namely the Jewish-Christian adop- 
tion of symbolism, working over of visions, etc., from the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. There is no question that he is right in an assertion, 
which Beyschlag also has made, that the Jewish and the earliest 
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Christian eschatology were closely related, and are very difficult to 
separate with any sort of critical certainty.” 

Schén has also put with great clearness a thing which the others 
have overlooked, and to which the fascinations of critical analysis 
tend to make one blind: namely the fact that much that is to be 
assigned to Jewish influence is not therewith by any means made out as 
of Jewish authorship ; that very much of that sort of thing might exist in 
the mind and memory of a Jewish-Christian author, and influence him 
perhaps unconsciously. What I may call the shading at the edges of 
some of the Jewish passages is a thing at least to be noticed, and con- 
stitutes perhaps the greatest difficulty which the process of their 
critical separation presents. “II est clair que les visions intercalées 
dans ensemble de l’oeuvre ont dai avoir une influence sur les versets 
voisins ; elles sont ordinairement introduites plus ou moins habilement ; 
la fin est presque toujours remanice ou se confond avec les idées qui 
appartiennent en propre a l’auteur: I] est ¢vident par example que 
explication de la béte donnée au chapitre xvii. 9-18, a été amence 
par la vision du chapitre xiii., qu’il s’agit de rendre intelligible. 
Mais ici influence de auteur chrétien domine, tandis que dans les 
grandes visions juives celle du premier ¢crivain est prépondérante. 
Enfin le voyant chrétien est tellement pénétré des souvenirs des 
anciens prophétes que beaucoup de leurs images ont pass¢ dans son 
oeuvre, ou elles ont pris une signification nouvelle. Dans ces condi- 
tions, ce n’est plus qu’une affaire de plus ou de moins, et il est difficile 
de déterminer exactement ce qui appartient 4 l’auteur et ce qui est 
dorigine ¢trangere” (p. 135.). Schén finds only xi. 1-13, xii. 
1-9, and 13-17, chaps. xiii. and xviii. to be necessarily of Jewish 
origin.”* 

Rovers” is the first of Dutch or German students who seems 
really to have felt the weight of many considerations which Sabatier- 
Schén have adduced in support of their view. But he leans on the 
whole to the view of Vischer-Harnack as given above, and has added 


some elements of strength to their argument from investigation of his 
own. 


% Beyschlag, Die Apokalypse gegen die jttngste kritische Hypothese in Schutz genom 
men, Stud. u. Krit., 1888, 102-138; Briggs, Presbyterian Review, 1888, 109-115 
and 263-284. 

28 See Schiirer, Ltztg., 1888, 135. 


* Apokalyptische Studien, Leiden, 1888 ; see Weizsicker, [tztg., 1890, 465. 
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The latest larger contribution, so far as I know, to the discus- 
sion is that of Friedrich Spitta.” This book of almost six hundred 
pages is a new combination of the materials, yet having something in 
common with several of those which have been given before. The 
original writing is a Christian one of John Mark about 60 a.p.; but 
this is to be distinguished from the work of a Christian reviser, who 
had (beside the one Christian) two Jewish sources at his disposal, one 
of them of the time of Pompeius, and the second of that of Caligula. 
These three sources are all complete apocalypses, that is, not single 
visions, nor yet even collections of visions, but works possessing unity 
and plan, treating events from their present in each case to the end of 
all things. And they were alike, strangely enough, not only in that 
they all ended in the overthrow of the hostile world-power and the 
triumph of the kingdom of God, but even in this, that they all con- 

“tained a vision of seven judgments to take place before the end. For 
the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven vials fall to the 
three different sources. And the three are again all more or less 
alike in the way that they clothe the events of their own time with 
the postulates of their faith. Accordingly, the redactor has not much 
to do but to work these three together as best he can. The division 
is so complicated that it is a matter for profound gratitude that the 
text is presented at the close of the volume, divided according to this 
theory. And when we look at these supposed: sources thus arranged, 
the first thing which strikes us is the exceedingly suspicious symmetry 
of the three when compared the one with the other. And the next 
impression is of the absolute want of connection between the com- 
ponent parts within themselves, the impossibility that the materials 
can have stood in that way in original writings. It is very doubtful 
if the old unquestioning assumption of the unity of the book will not 
seem simpler and more probable than such an hypothesis as this. 

Paul Schmidt *! goes even farther than Spitta: leaving only the 
introduction and conclusion, the work of redaction, and an occasional 
interpolation to the Christian hand. He puts forth the following 
division : 

I. The Vision of the Seals, iv. 1-vii. 8; (vii. 9f. being a Christian 
insertion). 

8 Die Offenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Halle, 1889 ; see Weizsacker, Litztg., 


1890, 468. 
81 Anmerkungen iiber die Komposition der Offenbarung Johannis, Freiburg, 1891. 
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II. The Vision of the Trumpets, viii. 2-xi. 15, with the insertion of 
x. 1-xi. 13, the open book and the temple. 

III. The Book of the Messiah, xii. 1—xxii. 5, with insertion of 
xiv. 6-20, and also of xvii. 1-xix. 5; the first of these being the 
announcement and fulfilment of the judgment upon Rome, and the 
second the vision of the single beast and of the woman in scarlet. 

It seems to Schmidt that in these three great pieces, minus the 
interpolations, we have three distinct Jewish sources, and these are 
thought to have been translated into Greek by the redactor.™ 


Now nothing is more obvious from the consideration of such work 
as this—and the thought will doubtless have suggested itself to our 
readers long ago — than that the matter of exact analysis with a view 
to determining the sources of the book, their dates, authorship, etc., can 
easily be overdone. It is doubtful if it will ever be possible to re- 
construct the sources in such a way that the results shall be critically 
authoritative, however satisfactory each new effort in this direction 
may appear to those who put it forth. Upon almost any point of 
detail in Vischer and the rest, one can always illustrate how easy 
it is, by the striking out of a few words, to bring the passage under 
discussion to a form in which it can be assigned, even with seeming 
great probability, to Jewish authorship. But it remains, as Weiz- 
sticker has perfectly correctly pointed out, that that is not at all the 
question. ‘The question is, whether, without striking out anything, it 
can be assigned to a Christian origin. Under all the attempts of which 
we have latterly spoken, there lies the assumption that a part of the book 
is actually Jewish, not Jewish-Christian ; and that not in the sense of 
influence, but strictly of-literary authorship. It is that assumption which 
at present needs to be made good. It is this which requires to be 
studied: How much of what is here can be conceived as existing in 
the mind of one man, or in the minds of men of one stamp, Jewish 
Christians; and how mechanically were they capable of dealing with 
the current apocalyptical material? How Jewish was the earliest 
Christianity ? 

It is, I think, beyond dispute that the recognition of the process of 


82 Weiss, Einleitung in d. N.T., 2te Aufl., 1889, 375, has a partial, and 
Holtzmann, Handcommentar zum N. 7., 1v. Bd., 1891, 256f., an admirable ré- 
sumé of the discussion ; while Diisterdieck, Krit. Exeg. Handbuch iiber d. Offen- 
barung Joh., 4te Aufl., 1887, 26, passes it over almost without mention. 
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Hellenizing which the Christianity of the second century underwent 
has blunted the appreciation of the intense Judaic character of at least 
a part of the Christianity of the first. There was a truth on the side 
of old-Tiibingen, after all, which in the reaction is in danger of being 
ignored. And as in the old days the authorship of the Apocalypse 
was one of the few things in which that School had the privilege of 
agreeing with the conservatives, so it is interesting to observe that it 
is now the representatives of that School, in so far as it has any, who 
unite with the men of the extreme right in insisting that the con- - 
siderations last named are at any rate a part of the problem. The 
point which is already made out beyond all question is the hetero- 
geneoushess of the materials which the book presents and of the 
modes of representation it employs. It is not certainly made out to 
what cause we have to attribute that heterogeneousness. How much 
‘of it can be believed to have existed in a man, and how much of it 
must be thought of as in writing before him, is a matter of judgment 
upon which there will hardly be unanimity. But even the recog- 
nition of these matters isa great help in the interpretation of what 
has often seemed beyond intelligent apprehension. The appeal of 
the book to the Christian consciousness, even under lamentable mis- 
interpretations of it; the return to it of the church in dark times 
and of the individual in his sorrows, and in the face of death, is not, 
indeed, a consideration which enters into the critical question in any 
way. But it is certainly one which has to do with the burden of 
proof, and justifies the assumption that it is after all a Christian 
book, — at least until the contrary shall be proved. And it is cer- 
tainly true, upop purely historical and critical grounds, that only by 
return to some such statement of the questign as that given above 
will the criticism of the book escape as many wild experiments and 


fruitless efforts in this field as the old-fashioned allegorists used to be 
guilty of in theirs. 
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TATIAN’S DIATESSARON AND THE ANALYSIS 
OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


A REPLY. 


BY PROF. C. M. MEAD. 


NDER the above title Prof. Moore contributes an interesting 
and learned article in the last issue of the Journal of Biblical 
Itterature. And, inasmuch as an expression used by me in the 
New York Independent (Nov. 7, 1889) furnishes, as one may say, the 
text for the discourse,’ it is proper that I should allow myself a word 
of comment. The expression referred tois that “no example: of 
such a ‘crazy patchwork’ can be found in all literature as the one 
alleged to have been discovered in the Pentateuch.” This is answered 
in the article above mentioned by adducing Tatian’s Diatessaron as 
an instance of “a patchwork crazier than the wildest dreams of the 
critics.” 

First of all, then, let me frankly acknowledge that apparently and 
formally the answer is pat and conclusive. ‘Tatian’s Harmony is a 
patchwork in many respects remarkably analogous to the supposed 
piecing together of documents in the form now presented by the 
Pentateuch. My remark, therefore, was too sweeping. I might 
have remembered Tatian’s work; for, although not familiar with the 
details of his method as Prof. Moore has set them forth, I knew that 
as a matter of course the Diatessaron must have been a patchwork. 
I might have recalled to mind that I myself once undertook to con- 
struct a harmony of the four Evangelistic accounts of the last days of 
Christ, with the result that I pieced together verses or bits of verses 
from the different writers, and left out many verses altogether, very 
much as Tatian is described as having done with the Gospels in 

1 [The reference to Professor Mead’s article was entirely incidental. My study 
of Tatian— part of a more extended investigation of the literary phenomena 
under discussion — was completed before the article named appeared. In a sub- 
sequent revision I introduced Professor Mead’s metaphor of a ‘crazy patchwork’ 
because I took it to express in a word the difficulty many have in imagining a 


minute and intricate composition, to establish the possibility of which was the 
sole aim of my paper. —G. F. M.] 
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general. I might have bethought me, also, of West’s Analysis of the 
Bible, which made a patchwork of the whole Bible, in that he 
arranged the contents of it topically, the result being very crazy 
indeed. Out of pure forgetfulness, therefore, of these familiar facts, 
to say nothing of such works as Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels, 
I made myself guilty of an affirmation which, to the extent above 
implied, can be easily shown to be inaccurate. 

Let me make another explanation. In nothing that I have said 
have I meant to assert that the theory of the composite character of 
the Pentateuch is, as such, inadmissible. I am not insensible to the 
_ weight which belongs to the consensus of a large majority of those 
who have investigated the subject, and I freely concede the possibility 
of a composite work put together in the manuer supposed. More 
than this, it can hardly be doubted that many indications in the text 
- of the Pentateuch favor the conjecture that at least more than one 
man had to do in the production of it. This is pre-eminently true of 
the first three chapters. Although it cannot truly be said that Gen. 
ii. 4-iii. 24 presents an account of the creation parallel to that of 
chap. i., and although, in so far as they touch on the same topics, they 
cannot be said to contradict one another so as to necessitate the theory 
of double authorship, yet there is a difference in the general style and 
atmosphere of the description; while the difference in the divine 
names, though reasons for it may be conjectured, is so uniform and 
marked that it seems unlikely that one and the same writer would 
have suddenly thus varied his style, and his mode of presenting his 
conceptions. In the later chapters, also, there are many phenomena 
which favor the theory of plural authorship. Thus, to take a marked 
example, there are two lists of Esau’s wives, Gen. xxvi. 34, 35, and 
xxxvi. 2, 3, which, apparently at least, contradict one another. Even 
though by two or three conjectures the apparent contradictions may 
be harmonized, still it does not seem probable that a single original 
writer would give two statements of the same thing, or, if he did, 
would give them in a seemingly irreconcilable form. But such evi- 
dence of pre-existing documents becomes less marked and convincing 
as one advances through Genesis and the following books. 

Nor do I regard the denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch as contradicted by the Pentateuch itself, except as regards 
Deuteronomy and some minor parts of the other books. The critical 
partition might consist with the admission of the Mosaic authorship of 
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all that is expressly ascribed to Moses in the books in question. It is 
true that many of the critics attach no weight to these passages which 
imply that Moses wrote Deuteronomy, or the greater part of it; but 
those who do believe what these passages imply may yet believe in a 
critical partition. 

Nor does the traditional ascription of the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch to Moses preclude us from raising the question whether others 
than Moses may have had a leading part in writing it. The tradition 
may have had its origin in a misconception of facts. Once current, it 
would of course be handed down, and all counter-opinions gradually 
crowded out. But if conclusive proof of its incorrectness can be found 
in the writings themselves, the proof must be accepted. 

I admit then freely, not only the possibility, but: the plausibility, 
of the critical hypothesis. As regards Genesis in particular, no one 
can object to the theory that Moses, or whoever left it in its present 
form, made use of pre-existing documents, provided there is adequate 
evidence of the use of such documents. And as regards the other 
books, it is not necessarily any disparagement of their worth and 
authority to suppose that after Moses himself had committed some 
things to writing others supplemented his work with a more detailed 
record of the history of the exodus and of what Moses had communi- 
cated in an oral form. 

Let me further remark that, as I have said in my Supernatural 
Revelation, what I chiefly object to in the current critical theories is 
the tendency to make the Old Testament legislation and history largely 
a fictitious and fraudulent work. Against such a view there is a pre- 
sumption so strong that something more than ingenious conjectures 
and combinations is needed in order to overthrow it. The theory of 
deliberate forgery and falsification is so repugnant to the probabilities 
of the case and to the Christian conception of the origin and import 
of the Old Testament books, that nothing but the most incontrovertible 
demonstration can be sufficient to establish it. Even apparent or real 
difficulties attending the opposite view are not sufficient to justify this 
ene. And when from a purely critical point of view the Graf-Well- 
hausen hypothesis is shown to create new difficulties, even if it seems 
to solve old ones, it is both the right and the duty of Christian men 
to regard it with distrust. 

But, as I have said, the critical partition does not necessarily involve 
this extreme view. Why not, then, accept the “ results ” of criticism 
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as to the partition, even though one may reject the accompanying 
hypothesis of the extremists as to the fraudulent method by which 
the present Old Testament books are supposed to have been produced 
and introduced? This brings me back to the point from which I 
started out. And though different minds are differently affected by 
the same evidence, and thoughI have no objection to a theory of 
plural authorship in general, yet when we are asked to accept the 
minute dissection which is presented to us as the “scientific” result 
of critical insight, I must still say that, besides other objections to the 
dissection, “no example of suck a crazy patchwork can be found in 
all literature” as the one here professedly discovered. Of course, 
any historian has to make use of pre-existing materials, oral or written. 
Generally he works them over in such a way that the phraseology and 
general style are his own; if he borrows the exact language of his 
sources, he indicates the fact by introducing it as a quotation. The 
author of the Pentateuch, we are told, “ went to work in a different 
way.” He is said to have “ pieced together his sources in such a way 
as to make a continuous narrative,” omitting narratives that were 
duplicated, and adding “ those modifications of phrase or of fact which 
were necessary to fit and cement his fragments together,” or some- 
times “matter substantially from one of his sources which for some 
reason was impracticable in its original shape.” In general, however, 
the compiler is ‘supposed to have left the form of the documents so 
intact that they can be accurately detached from one another. 

Now, in the first place, it must be said that the compiler is, in fact, 
supposed to have done much more than is here alleged. In number- 
less cases he is assumed to have changed the language of his documents 
for the sake of removing discrepancies. In many others, on the con- 
trary, he is supposed to have so changed them as needlessly to oblit- 
erate a distinction which elsewhere he conscientiously preserves. 
Prof. Green, by his minute and patient examination of the partition 
hypothesis, has certainly earned the right to give as his conclusion 
concerning R: “ We are told that in some places he carefully pre- 
serves minute fragments of his sources, though they are a superfluous 
repetition of what has already been more fully stated in the language 
of other documents, and yet elsewhere he freely omits large and 
essential portions of them. In some places he preserves unchanged 
what is represented to be plainly antagonistic, while in other places 
he is careful to smooth away discrepancies and to give a different turn 
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to variant passages by transpositions or by insertions of his own. He 
sometimes keeps his documents quite distinct in language and form; 
at others he effaces their peculiarities, or blends them inextricably 
together. ‘+All these offices must be assumed by turns in order to 
carry the hypothesis safely through; but whether such a bundle of 
contradictions was ever incarnate in any actually existing person, the 
only proof of his existence being that these contradictory things are 
alleged about him, every one may judge for himself” (Hebraica, vu. 
pp- 35, 36). 

Now such a treatment of his materials on the part of R is not im- 
possible. To be inconsistent, as well as to err, is human. But so 
long as we have no knowledge of the man except what is conjectured 
from this inconsistent conduct, it is certainly warrantable to say, at 
least, that his existence is “not proven.” That the Pentateuch may 
be more or less composite is to be admitted. That in some cases 
traces of different documents can with considerable plausibility be 
pointed out, may also be admitted. But all this is vastly different 
from the allegation that R has left the documents so well-defined that 
we can dissect the whole structure into its component parts, and be 
able, besides, to detect minute additions and changes made by R 
himself. 

Now in the article at first referred to we are told that, though the 
layman who knows nothing about Oriental literature may take my 
assertion for a self-evident fact, yet “literature furnishes examples 
enough of every procedure which criticism ascribes to the author of 
the Pentateuch.” If my assertion was unwarrantably sweeping in 
one direction, this, I am sure, is equally so in the opposite direction. 
The implication is that there are numerous instances of just such a 
compilation as the assumed one of the Pentateuch. It would be more 
satisfactory if some of these instances were adduced, by name at least. 
But the essay is confined to the consideration of only one alleged 
parallel, namely Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

But even this falls considerably short of being so complete a par- 
allel as is alleged. I rely on Prof. Moore’s own statement of the 
methods of Tatian in making his Harmony. That the several Gospels 
are cut up and pieced together in a very elaborate way is clear 
enough. That Tatian should omit sections which are identical with 
others used is natural and intelligible. That there should be “the 
most complicated transpositions of verses, fragments of verses, and 
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single phrases” is also not strange. But we are told that “the 
author has added nothing which was not contained in his sources, 
and has changed them as little as possible. Yet he was frequently 
compelled, in order to make a passable connection or transition, to 
supply or omit an explicit subject, to substitute different particles of 
transition, and sometimes to make the connection in his own words.” 
Thus in connecting Matthew’s account of the nativity with Luke’s 
he inserts the words “ After this.” 

But what is there in all this analogous to the multitudes of verses 
which R is said to have “ worked over” by inserting words which, 
for the purpose of making a connection between the different docu- 
ments, were not at all needed? or to whole verses inserted by R on his 
own authority, or from unknown sources? or to his systematic change 
of “Jehovah ” to “Jehovah Elohim” in Gen. ii. and iii.? or to his 
substitution of “ Jehovah ” for “ Elohim,” or vice versa, when nothing 
was to be gained by it but to throw confusion into the whole relation 
of the documents to one another? ‘Tatian, we are told, often makes 
a joint “by taking a verse or a phrase quite out of its original con- 
nection, or by cutting through one of his sources in.such a way as to 
make the last words serve as a transition to something different from 
what originally followed.” But what is there in this analogous to 
R’s frequent alleged transpositions of passages when no such necessity 
can be adduced? What is there in it corresponding to the numberless 
instances in which, in order to carry out the critical theory, it has to 
be assumed that the text has been tinkered by one editor after another, 
so that we read not only df one J and P, but of three or four? Surely 
it requires some straining of the imagination to find in Tatian’s com- 
pilation “examples of every procedure which criticism ascribes to the 
author of the Pentateuch.” 

I might remark on the striking difference between the fate of the 
Gospels and of the earlier Hebrew writings as compared with the 
reconstruction of them. The Diatessaron, though for a while in one 
section of the church extensively and even almost exclusively used, 
was soon banished from even there, and at last was so thoroughly 
suppressed that for centuries it was as good as lost. R’s work, how- 
ever, though done by a man of whom nothing is known, seems at once 
to have extinguished all the original works out of which it was made 
up. The work was done, it is suggested, “after the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem,” i.e. near or after 400 B.c. Therefore, after Ezra had 
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finished his work, and had given his sanction to the law as he had 
found it, the old books, which had survived the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the captivity and had been indorsed by the authority of 
the great scribe, were completely supplanted by this patchwork sub- 
stitute, and no faintest trace of them has since been found. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the Lxx, though the latter indicates a 
variant state of the text of the books of Samuel and Jeremiah, exhibit 
no trace of such variety in that of the Pentateuch. Within a century, 
therefore, after the supposed recension was made, the older writings 
were completely lost.! 

But this only by the way. However natural it may seem that the 
Diatessaron should have failed to supplant the Gospels, and however 
strange it may seem that R’s work should have had an opposite fate, 
it must be admitted that such a turn of things was just possible. And 
if it was actual, then the Diatessaron is analogous in origin and form 
to the-Pentateuch. But in order to substantiate the affirmation that 
literature furnishes an abundance of examples of every procedure 
which criticism ascribes to the author of the Pentateuch, we must be 
pointed to other instances like the Diatessaron, where we have not 
only the patchwork, but also the original works out of which it was 
made. Where are the instances? It would serve no purpose to refer 
to other cases supposed to be like the supposed one of the Pentateuch. 
The correctness of one hypothesis cannot be established by making 
another. We must be able to compare the redaction with the original 
sources before we can accept the affirmation in question. It might be 
imagined that tacit reference was had to such works as the Sibylline 
Oracles, the Ascension of Isaiah, and other apocryphal books which 
‘with great plausibility are argued to be composite works. But even 
if they are, they are only instances of one writing supplemented by 
later writers who have written something kindred which has been 
foisted in upon the original work. This is nothing like R’s supposed 
work of weaving together several independent works into one. 

But the article under consideration not only intimates that any one 
acquainted with Oriental literature knows of examples enough of such 
productions as the Pentateuch is supposed to be, it also mentions one 

2 Wellhausen supposes that the law which Ezra (444 B.c.) presented and com- 
mended to the people was the patchwork itself. This seems certainly more 
plausible than the supposition above considered. Iam inclined to suspect that 


Prof. Moore may have meant to write “after the rebuilding of the temple,” instead 
of “ after the rebuilding of Jerusalem.” 
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work by name — Ibn Hisham’s Life of Mohammed, which is twice 
spoken of,and is apparently given as an example of work similar to 
what the critics ascribe to R.2 But what is this work? It is a Life of 
Mohammed by Mohammed Ibn Ishak, revised by Abd el-Malik Ibn 
Hisham, and dating in its present form from the first half of the ninth 
century. The work is thus described by Prof. Weil, who has trans- 
lated it into German: “ We do not possess the original writings of 
the author, but only the revision of them by Ibn Hisham, who died 
in the year 213 of the Hegira; but the former are preserved not only 
as to their main import, but even in their literal form; for the ancient 
Arabian collectors of traditions regarded it as of great importance to 
transmit unchanged to posterity the words of eye-witnesses, or of the 
first narrators to whom the facts were related by the eye-witnesses. 
When Ibn Hisham makes additions (which are mostly explanations, 
amplifications, or divergent traditions), he gives them as such; and 
he is equally careful to state when he omits anything from the original, 
and always gives his reasons for it —either because what is omitted 
has too little to do with the life of Mohammed, or because it verges 
on indecency, as is often the case with some of the verses in satirical 
poetry.” 

Here, then, is a work which consists largely of reports and traditions 
carefully reproduced and labelled. But where variant reports of the 
same event are given they are given separately, and the source of. all 
the reports is particularly stated. No attemptis made to dovetail 
them together ; and, moreover, what the redactor adds to the original, 
or changes in it, is indicated with the greatest punctiliousness. It 
surely requires an Oriental imagination to find in this procedure an 
analogue of the supposed work of R, which is represented to have 
consisted in an effort to weave together various histories into one web, 
no intimation being made that the sources are multiplex or discordant, 
nor that there is such a being as the Redactor who is responsible 
for the form of the book. 

It is no removal of this objection when Prof. Moore reminds us 
that, as the historical literature of the Old Testament is generally 
anonymous, the Redactor did not know the authorship of his sources, 
and therefore could not indicate them. True; but he could have 
indicated that his sources, though anonymous, were various, and he 
could have kept them separate and distinguishable if he had wished 


8 [But see Journal, Vol. 1x. p. 205, 1. 4, 5] 
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to do so. But it is said, in the case of Ibn Hisham’s Life of Moham- 
med, and Tatian’s Diatessaron, the sources are named “because the 
whole weight rests on their names”; in the case of the Pentateuch 
we are to infer that, since the names were not known, there was no 
need of indicating even that the sources were various. Very well; 
then, in that case, there was also no need of so carefully preserving the 
exact phraseology of the sources— no need of mechanically dovetailing 
sections and verses and bits of verses and phrases together, detaching 
them from their connection, and making such a painfully elaborate 
patchwork, when he could just as well have digested his sources and 
put the result into his own form and language. 

Should it be replied that R'so proceeded because it was the fashion 
of his time to manufacture books by the crazy-patchwork method, I 
can only reply that that is just the thing that still needs proof. I 
know of no evidence that ancient historians, Oriental or classical, 
were in the habit of constructing history in this style. When the 
historian Josephus wrote his history of the Jews he certainly drew 
chiefly from the Jewish Scriptures; but he as certainly used them 
freely, and is as far as possible from having followed the example of 
the supposed Redactor of the Pentateuch. The work of Tatian was 
of an entirely exceptional sort, and no more indicates what was cus- 
tomary in this respect than my youthful attempt to harmonize the 
Gospels proved that historians then generally operated in the same 
way. And the work of Ibn Hisham, as we have seen, is no parallel 
to the supposed work of R. I must, therefore, still ask for the proof 
that there was any such custom as that of the patchwork style of 
literature, or even that there are “ examples enough ” of all that the 
critics find in the alleged compilation of the Pentateuch. 

The upshot then after all, is that the analysis of the Pentateuch 
must stand on its own bottom. Of course, even though there were 
no other examples of such a patchwork as the critics make it out to 
be, that would not prove their analysis to be false, provided their 
proofs are stringent. But the failure to find parallel specimens of 
work does make it all the more imperative that the proofs in this case 
be such as to bear the test of the keenest scrutiny. 

It is beside my present aim to criticise the arguments by which the 
Pentateuch analysis is sustained. I can only say that I still see no 
sufficient reason to abandon the judgment that the arguments, however 
weighty or specious, are yet not free from numerous weaknesses, 
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which, considering the somewhat extraordinary nature of the thing 
to be proved, may well make a cautious. reasoner hesitate before he 
accepts the conclusion. Prof. Green’s critique of the partition hy- 
pothesis in the Hebraica, however inconclusive it may seem to those 
who are committed to the hypothesis, must make it indisputable to 
those who have an open mind that its advocates have been forced to 
resort to the most arbitrary conjectures and violent combinations in 
order to carry out the theory; that they have, to say the least, inor- 
dinately exaggerated the argument from variety in style; that, having 
fixed on certain general features as characteristic of the several 
authors, they then take the questionable method of chiselling short 
sections, verses, parts of verses, and even single words or phrases, out 
of their connection, because they conflict with the general criteria 
which have been set up; and that, when the facts cannot otherwise be 
~ reconciled with the hypothesis, the hypothetical Redactor is made to 
do all sorts of service of the most self-contradictory sort, betraying an 
intellect of the most confused order. 

Now this painstaking examination of the partition hypothesis, dis- 
playing on every page the most intimate acquaintance with its history 
and essence, and meeting its assumptions simply by critical arguments, 
and showing conclusively that at the best it is a mere hypothesis, not 
proved and incapable of being proved, encumbered with difficulties 
and improbabilities at every step — this examination will probably be 
read by few, and answered by none, except by the convenient method 
of alleging that the question has been settled by the consensus of critics, 
and that a man who holds to any other view is a “ traditionalist,” a 


prejudiced bigot, unable to keep step with the onward march of: 


science. Scholars who are inclined to protest against the critical 
hypothesis will be warned not to risk their reputation by venturing 
to question the established “results ” of critical research. Hundreds 
of unlearned men, who have to pick up all they know of the matter 
at third or fourth hand, will talk as if they knew more about it than 
Prof. Green and all like-minded scholars. And so all remonstrances 
against the extravagances, self-contradictions, and dangerous tendencies 
of the critical theories are likely to be put down, not so much by argu- 
ments, as by a sort of intellectual bulldozing even on the part of the 
very men who make themselves the special champions of “ freedom ” 
in theological research. 


Let there be the freest research; but let it be remembered that the 
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onus probandi rests on the side of those who would overthrow the tra- 
ditional view, and that there is no proof of the new view so long as, 
in undertaking to solve old problems, it creates new if not greater 
ones. Arguments respecting the history and origin of an ancient 
writing derived merely from a critical inspection of its contents are of 
a precarious sort. One trustworthy historical attestation is worth 
more than the “insight ” of a dozen critics with reference to such a 
matter. Especially should it be remembered that Oriental works 
cannot be judged by an Occidental standard. Real or apparent want 
of logical arrangement and orderly sequence is in them no proof of 
composite authorship. The Psalms and prophetic writings about 
whose unity there has been no serious doubt, might yet, if one were 
so disposed, be easily convicted of illogical order, and decomposed into 
a variety of fragments. And it would not be difficult to do the same 
with the New Testament books, even with those which have been 
regarded as most certainly from a single author. Nor would modern 
and Occidental works be safe from dissolution when sharply viewed 
by a critic who scents plurality of authorship wherever the movement 
of thought and form of expression are not what he regards as natural 
and normal. That sort of critical acumen can easily become a mania 
before which nothing is secure. It is a question whether in many 
modern critics the passion has not already reached this extreme. 
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THE CAPER-PLANT AND ITS EDIBLE PRODUCTS. 
WITH REFERENCE TO ECCLES. XII. 5. 
BY PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE. 


HE words ms"axm “pm, Eccles. xii. 5, rendered in the Authorized 

Version, “and desire shall fail,” are translated by the revisers, 

with most modern scholars, “and the caper-berry shall fail.” Against 

this change Dr. J. E. Todd, in the Journal of this Society for Decem- 
ber, 1886, (v1. 2, pp. 13-26) contends : 

(1) That “there is no evidence that the products of the caper-bush 
have, or were ever supposed to have, any special tendency to excite 
appetite or lust.” 

(2) “There is no evidence that the berry of the caper-bush, ‘ with 
its pepper-like seeds,’ is, or ever was, eaten.” 

(3) “There is no evidence that the Hebrew word variously ren- 
dered ‘desire’ and ‘ caper-berry ’ has the latter meaning at all.” 

Dr. 'Todd’s paper put me upon an examination of the description of 
the caper-plant and its products, especially in the Mishna and Tal- 
muds, the results of which are here given.’ The Hebrew names of the 


1 Dr. Todd’s first two propositions bear only on the interpretation of the 
passage, not on the meaning of the word. As to the third proposition, which 
contains the gist of the matter, it is plain, in spite of his sweeping and confident 
denial, that he has not investigated the evidence that the Hebrew word means 
. caper-berry at all. He disposes of the matter by the assertion that Buxtorf has 
“clearly shown” that “the word is used in the Talmud not only for caper-berries, 
but also for all other small-tree-fruits”; but if he had verified Buxtorf’s single 
reference, he would have seen that it “clearly shows” the opposite. Altogether, 
Dr. Todd’s acquaintance with this literature is evidently improvised. We are 
referred in all form to Rashi’s Hebrew Lexicon, and to prove that this is a blunder 
with forethought we are taught in a note that R. was “a French Jewish lexicogra- 
pher”; Hayyug is “the greatest of Hebrew grammarians,” etc., etc. Nor is it 
only in such matters that we find serious slips. Gesenius, Thes. 138, writes: 
Chaldaeus ipsum concubitum intelligit ....; aliique membrum virile, de quibus refert 
Kimchius .... Kimchius animam intelligit. From this plain statement Dr. Todd 
extracts the misinformation that the Targum renders “ desire,” and that Kimchi 
interprets “* mem. viril.” ! 
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caper-plant and its products are found together in M. Maas. iv. 6, 
with which passage we therefore begin our investigation : 
RPS 8D LONEPT MINING Mason Sweme Hbem cote csbe 34 
POND FMW SD MUNIN NOX TWINS PR WIN 

Rabbi Eliezer (ben Hyrcanus) held that from the caper-plant 
tithes are to be paid of the temaroth (shoots), the abionoth (berries), 
and the gapris (floral envelopes, see below,) all three of which 
are, therefore, edible products ; while R. Akiba restricted the obliga- 
tion to the abionoth, because these only are in the proper sense the 
fruit of the plant.2 That the caper-plant (=>) produces various edi- 
ble products is alluded to elsewhere. Baba bathra, iii. 1, deals with 
title by adverse possession. The general principle is that the usu- 
fruct of three years is necessary to make title. In certain cases 
(>sam mw) the three years were reckoned as one whole year with 
the last three months of the preceding and the first three of the fol- 
lowing year (R. Ishmael), or with one month each of the preceding 
and following (R. Akiba), thus reducing the actual occupation to 
eighteen or even to fourteen months. This applies, according to R. 
Ishmael, to grain-fields ; but in orchards where three successive crops, 
say grapes, olives, and figs, could be gathered in a single season, title 
might be established: in a single year. In the Talmud, 28°, it is 
observed that this principle might be carried farther. ‘Should one 
enjoy three crops of fruit in three days*, as for example from the 
caper-plant, he would, on this principle, establish title.” In a similar 
sense is probably to be understood the passage Sabb. 30° (near the 
end): “ Rabban Gamaliel sat and expounded, ‘There will be [in the 
world to come] trees in the land of Israel which will bear [different] 
fruits every day,’ * (Ez. xvii. 23). A scoffing disciple quoted to him, 
‘There is nothing new under the sun.’ Gamaliel replied, ‘Come, and 
I will show you something of the same sort in this world.’ He went 
out and pointed him to the caper-plant (5>x).” The point of the illus- 
tration, as Rashi explains, is that the caper-plant produces three sorts 
of fruit, one after the other, viz. abionoth, gaprisin, lulebin. See also 
Levy, NH Wo. s. v. 

In the Mishna quéted above the commentators are at one in the 

2 For which it is cultivated. On the principle see M. Maas, i. 1. 

% According to another reading (Aruch ; cf Levy N H Ws, 1v. 195),-in one day. 


4 Reading thus with Yalkut on Jer. xxxi. 8, § 314; cf. Rabbinowicz. The 
words are there ascribed to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel. 
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interpretation of the words with which we are immediately concerned.® 
Maimonides says, “ 5>x is in Arabic al-kabar. It produces shoots (m™») 
called temaroth, and a fruit as dry as wood [first stages of the flower- 
bud, capers of commerce], and leaves called gaprisin (the floral en- 
velopes ], and fully ripened fruit. The latter is known in Arabic as 
Saqqis al-kabar [‘ the caper cucumber,’ from its shape]*; and it is this 
which is called abionoth.” Rashi: “55%, synonyms mpx> and xr’ 
++, temaroth are the green branches with the leaves (/ulebin), and 
when they are tender they are eaten; this is the wood itself on which 
the fruit grows; abionoth is the fruit proper, for which is said the 
blessing, Blessed is he who creates the fruit of the tree; gapris is the 
envelope (protection) of the fruit abionoth.” ‘The Halacha follows 
the opinion of R. Akiba, that only the abionoth are properly fruit and 
titheable. 

The products of the caper are the subject of a discussion in Bera- 
choth 36*°. The question at issue is the form of blessing which is 
proper to be said over different articles of food. For the caper-plant 
the rule is quoted: Over the leaves and shoots (temaroth) one says, 
“Creator of the fruit of the soil”; over the berries (abionoth) 
and gaprisin, “Creator of the fruit-of the tree”; that is, the leaves 
and sprouts are greens; the berries and gaprisin, fruits. Those 


5 Bartenora notes a difference between Maimonides and Rashi in the interpre- 
tation of temaroth; but this is perhaps a misunderstanding. See below, note 7. 


6 See Low, Aramdische Pflanzennamen, p. 264; Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires 


Arabes, 11. 273. 

7 On these words see Low, op. cit. No. 201. Both words are found also in 
Syriac; the former defined in the native lexicons as the shoots of the caper-plant 
(also of the vine) and the plant itself (Payne Smith, 2442) ; the latter as the 
caper-plant, the leaves of the caper-plant, or according to others (preferred by BB) 
the fruit (Bar Bahlul, ap. Payne Smith, 3255). mex = pdx, ‘caper-plant,’ 
comp. M. Maas. iv. 6 with Berach. 36°; Sabb. 150> with jer. Sabb. 15” (top). 
mm=p, xmap, ‘eaper-plant,’ Pesach. 111%, Berach. 40> (for mpxs Demai, i. 1). 
In Berach. 36° (“the caper plant which is cultivated for the sake of the ‘p’’) 
NMMD seems to be the fruit, contrasted with amg, young growth (Levy, ‘ Kap- 
perfrucht’; Low, ‘ Bliite’). Maimonides interprets minon, ‘ young growth, 
green branches’ (Rashi y»35%5), by mop. I may ‘properly add that in the 
Old Test., in all places in which the context is decisive, pp is ‘shoot, sprout,’ 
not ‘flower’; cf. Num. xvii. 23, Isa. v. 24, xviii. 5, Nah. i.4. From these pas- 
sages, and not from the obscure descriptions of the ornamentation of the “ molten 
sea,” 1 Kings vii. 26, or the “candlestick,” Ex. xxv. 33, etc., the meaning of the 
word is to be learned. 
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who held this view made the gaprisin, as shomer ha-peri (hull), 
follow the rule of the fruit itself (see below jer. Maas. 51°). At 
variance with this is the teaching of Rab Jehuda (+ ca. 300 a.p., 
Babylonian) after Rab (f 247 ; founder of the school at Sora). He 
held: From a caper-plant subject to orla (not yet of three years’ 
growth),® outside of Palestine, one should throw away the berries 
(abionoth) but eat the gaprisin, implying that the former is fruit, 
the latter not, in agreement with R. Akiba’s opinion in the matter of 
tithes. An example of this practice is cited in the same connection : 
R. Abina found Mar bar Rab Ashi (Babylonian Amoraim of the last 
period) throwing away the abionoth and eating the gaprisin. It is 
objected (fol. 36 >) to this opinion and practice that the gaprisin are 
the envelope of the fruit ("78> ‘vov2), and therefore fall under the 
letter of the law, Lev. xix. 23, "5 mx smbsy emb=s*, where the 
adjuncts of the fruit seem to be expressly included in the prohibition.® 
This principle is actually applied in the Mishna Orla i. 8 to the 
envelopes of the pomegranate and the walnut. Why should it not 
cover the case of the caper, too? This brings into view a peculiarity 
in the habit of the caper-plant. We regard, says Raba, as the 
envelope of the fruit in the strict sense, only that which is so both 
while the fruit is growing and when it is plucked, which is not 
true of the gaprisin. In the sequel this definition is modified ; it is 
what continues to protect the fruit when it has reached maturity ; 
or, still more precisely, it is something which is essential to the fruit, 
so that if it be removed the fruit perishes. Experiment showed 
that the removal of the calyx of the pomegranate, which according to 
the Mishna is shomer ha-peri, caused the fruit to wither away,’ while | 
the removal of the calyx of the caper did not prevent its perfecting 
its fruit." 

Another passage which throws light on the habit of the plant is jer. 


® On the application of the Orla to the caper, jer. Kil, v. 8, fol. 30%, jer. Maas. 
iv. 6, fol. 51°. 

® The law is so interpeted in jer. Orla iii. 1, fol. 52°; ef. jer. Maas. 1.s.¢.; Ber. 
rab. 46 (ed. Sulzb, fol. 41»). 

10 The fruit of the pomegranate is the enlarged calyx-tube. 

11 Reading with Aruch (cf. Cod. M) “ The flower of the caper-plant (xmmp) was 
removed, and the berry (xm*is"3,, not “Blumenkelch,” Levy, nor “bud,” Jas‘ 
trow; cf. Aruch, s. v. px) survived.” This is the passage which Buxtorf alleges, 
and from which Dr. Todd learns both that abionoth are all small tree-fruits, and 
(contradictorily enough) that abionoth = caper-berries were not eaten. 
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Maas. iv. 6 (fol. 51°). Samuel taught, gapris is prohibited (in the 
three years of orla) because they are hulls (galiphin), according to 
Lev. xix. 23, in which law orla means that which covers the fruit.!? 
Hence Rab impressed it on his disciples, and in turn Rab Huna 
and R. Hamnuna on theirs, Enjoin upon your wives when they are 
pickling caper-hulls to throw away the berries (xm*a"s).% R. Aba 
relates that R. Zeira made this observation: All other hulls grow 
together with the fruit, but this fruit is above and the hulls be- 
low. The hulls and the young growth (temaroth) form one species, 
and one may be tithed for the other; but neither of them may be 
tithed for the berries (abionoth), nor vice versa. The berries are 
subject to the obligations which apply to trees and those which apply 
to plants." 

The passages we have examined, when combined, give us a suffi- 
ciently accurate description of the caper-plant and its products. It is 
a woody, trailing plant (hence, according to the School of Shammai, 
heterogeneous with the vine, Tos. Kil. iii.17 = jer. Kil. v. 5 end, fol. 
30°) © of which the young growth with the leaves (temaroth, the word 
is used also of fenugreek, mustard, white beans, etc.) was eaten as 
greens.’® The small, round flower-buds which we eat pickled, the 
caper of commerce, grow to the size and shape of an olive, and 
open into a white flower. From among the very numerous stamens 
there pushes out a stipe 3.5 to 4m. long, on which is borne the 
ovary with a sessile stigma. While the flower is in bloom this is 
only about 4 mm. long, but develops into the fruit—a berry in the 
botanical sense of the word. At maturity this is 3 to 4.5 cm. long, 
with a diameter of 1.2 to 1.5 cm. The seeds, which are arranged in 

12 Cf. jer. Orla iii. 1, fol. 524, 

18 Steeping, or pickling, was a common way of preparing various vegetable 
products, some of which were otherwise hardly edible. The shoots (temaroth) of 
Mustard and Lupines are mentioned with especial frequency, e.g. Tos. Maas. iii. 7, 
Maas. Sheni, i. 13. The menstruum might be water or wine (e.g. Tos. Shebiith, 
v. 14) or vinegar (Aruch s.v. ppgy, and cf. Sabb. 1108 yorns pps "0). 

14 Subjected to a double taxation because it was doubtful under which category 
they fell. See Léw, op. cit. p 201n. The principle of the distinction, jer. Kilaim, 
v. 8, fol. 30°, cf. jer. Baba bathra, v. 5, fol. 15%. 

16 Further, jer. Maas. iv. 4, fol. 51¢; ef. Berach. 36%. The habit of the plant 
is also intimated in the Haggada, jer. Sabb. xv. (near end), fol. 15; Sabb. 150°; 
Wayyikra rab. § 39. 


16 Cultivated for this purpose, Berach. 36%. RMWWS RASIK WAX "3Ud pbs, 
Cf, Speke, quoted by Dr. Todd, p. 16, 
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rows through a fleshy parenchyma, are somewhat lenticular, measur- 
ing ca. 4 mm. in the greater diameter. When the ripened berry is 
opened — it is not, as is often said, dehiscent — the seeds are found 
adherent to the pericarp in the sticky remains of the parenchyma. 
As the fruit matures the floral envelopes dry up together on the stem 
below the fruit. 

Tt is these floral envelopes which are called spp. Our Talmud 
texts teach us that the gaprisin are of the nature of hulls (jB">p, 
“"pr ssw, =p PX d6"9), but that they do not continue to protect 
the fruit at maturity, and that the removal of them does not destroy or 
injure the fruit; for, unlike other hulls, they are not attached to the 
fruit, but grow separate from it and below it on the stalk. The m*:*3x 
(=Talm. xmrw3) are the proper fruit of the caper-plant, the berries, 
to which, in the sense described above, the gaprisin are the hulls. As 
the fruit, the abionoth are subject to tithe and liable to the restric- 
tions of the orla. 

In no one of the numerous passages in which the word occurs can 
there be any doubt that mi2"sx are, specifically, caper-berries, as 
yro™pp are, specifically, their outer hulls; nor is there any place . 
in which the word is used of any “other small tree-fruit.” None 
of the commentators or lexicographers of the Talmud know the 
word in any other signification. The Aruch defines: mis"ax the 
fruit itself; o™Ep, the envelope of the fruit. It is the flower of the 
abionoth (Talmudic xm7wis). See also Levy, W HW. under >> and 
ms"ax ; Kohut, Aruch completum, s.vv.; and, especially, Léw, Ara- 
mdische Pflanzennamen, 262 ff. 

Buxtorf is therefore in error when, in his Lexicon Chald. Talm. et 
Rabb. 12, he defines ‘x, “ Baccae, minuti arborum fructus, ut lauri, 
olivae, corni, myrti et similium, German. Beer.” The only example 
which he alleges, Berachoth 36°, ‘is taken from a passage more than 
once cited above, in which the products of the caper-plant alone are 
under discussion. 

That the enigmatical mswax, Eccles. xii. 5, is the singular of this 
common Mishnic word, is a presumption which has double force 
because no other word abiona is known in any period of the language.” 











1 Celsius, and after him Dr. Todd, makes much of a supposed difference in 
pronunciation between the two words. “The word found in the Talmud has 
entirely different vowel points from those which would belong to the plural of the 
word in this passage, showing that the Masorites regarded it as a different word ” 
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We should be justified in rejecting the meaning “ caper-berry” only 
if the name of a plant or fruit were antecedently excluded by the 
context. This is not the case. Only two or three words before, we 
read the name of the almond, "pw. The exegetical tradition (Lxx, 
Vulg., Pesh.,* Aq.) to which the Revisers have returned is therefore 
sound. 

The rendering “desire” in the Talmud (Sabd. 151° 152*) and 
Midrash ( Wayyikra r. §18 init.= Midr. Koh. in loc.)® is not a dif- 
ferent translation, but part of the interpretation of the allegory. We 
have as little reason to infer from these passages that the authors 
ascribed to M238 the meaning “desire” as that they thought that 
“pw meant “hip-bone,” or 33m “buttocks.” Their solution of the 
allegory is physiological, in which they are probably, in principle, 
right. In particulars they have evidently been guided in part by 
etymology, or, to speak more accurately, by similarity of sound; and 
it is not improbable that in the explanation of our word they thought 
of the verb Max, just as in Echa r. Introd. § 23, where in a different 
solution of the allegory m2"=s is interpreted as m*ax mist, they com- 
bined the noun with 5x, “ father.” 

But it is a different matter when modern scholars take this kind of 
etymologizing seriously. 2"3N, “desire,” from max, “to desire,” 
is an etymological figment to support a haggadic exegesis. It is, 
moreover, intrinsically exposed to two serious objections: 1. The 
verb max, in spite of the lexicons, nowhere in the O.'T. means “ de- 
sire,” but “ will,” especially “consent,” or in the negative (as usually) 
“refuse, be unwilling to do as one is asked or bid.” 2. The feminine 
in this noun-type does not suggest an abstract, but a concrete noun ; 
hence not “desire,” but “the desiring” thing, sc. soul (so Kamhi), or, 


(p. 24). More exactly, the punctuation in Eccles. xii. 5 does not tally with Bux- 
tort’s Lexicon ; but how the intention of the ‘‘ Masorites” to exclude the modern 
interpretation can be inferred from this fact, it is difficult to see. The only ancient 
witness to the pronunciation of the word is Jerome, who tells us that the word 
Abiona is ambiguous, since it is interpreted either amor, desiderium, concupiscentia, 
or capparis (Comm. in Eccles. ad loc.). 

18 The Pesh. has in the common texts (Par., Lond., Lee, Oroom.) a double 
translation of the words: et dissipabitur capparis et desinet inopia. The second 
rendering connects the word with the common 4*"3x. Cod. Ambros., however, 
has only a corruption of the latter reading. 

19 The differences between these versions of the interpretation have no bearing 
on the present point. 
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by euphemism, >av2m “3% (others, quoted by him).” See also De- 
litzsch, ad loc. Exegetically, also, the abstract noun is less suitable. 
Throughout, the passage is allegorical, or, if that be questioned, at 
least tropical. It is reasonable to suppose that the author kept up 
the figure to the end. The incongruity of the juxtaposition, almond, 
locust, desire, must have struck many a reader of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The context requires a concrete noun, the name of some natural 
object. 

This result, the recognition of the fact that in Eccles. xii. 5 the 
meaning “caper-berry ” is as well established as in the nature of the 
case could be expected, does not commit us to any particular interpre- 
tation of the words, such as “the caper-berry shall fail to stimulate 
the jaded passions of the old man,” any more than in rendering “pe 
just before by “almond” we commit ourselves to the interpretation 
which sees in it a figure for the long white hair of age. One may 
prefer some other interpretation of the allegory, or may give it up as 
an enigma the solution of which is no longer possible; the meaning 
of the words remains the same. I have intimated above that, in my 
opinion, the Talmud was on the right track in taking the passage 
as a physiological allegory, describing the effect of old age on the 
different members and organs of the body. For that reason, and 
because the verb in this clause can only be guessed at, I think the 
interpretation above, although it is adopted by many scholars, ex- 
tremely questionable. It is, therefore, not for the sake of defending 
this interpretation that I shall show both that the berries of the 
caper-plant were eaten and that aphrodisiac properties were ascribed 
to them. 

As to the first point, the texts from the Talmud which we have 
previously examined leave no room for doubt upon that head. The 
abionoth were eaten,— whether partly or fully ripe, whether raw or 
prepared in some way, is beside the present question. The liability 
to tithes and orla is conclusive.” The “two passages from the Tal- 
mud, in which persons are represented as eating the thick, fleshy 
rind, or hull, of the caper-berry, but throwing the berry itself away ” 
(Dr. Todd, l.c. p. 23), so far from showing that the berries were 
not eaten, give conclusive evidence that they were. The reason 


20 The latter is perhaps the interpretation of the allegorists. Cf. Jerome, et 
significatur ... quod senum libido refrigescat et organa coitus dissipentur, 
21 Above, note ®; cf. also, M. Orla, v. 5, Siphra on Lev. xix, 23, etc, 
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why the berries were thrown away was not that they were inedible, 
but that in the case described they were in the orla, and therefore the 
eating of them was explicitly forbidden by Lev. xix. 23. In Palestine 
even the hulls (gaprisin) would have been unlawful ; in foreign lands 
the rule was so far relaxed as to distinguish between the berry and 
the envelopes. There is also direct evidence that the caper-berry was 
eaten, in Dioscorides, who, after describing the flowering and fruiting 
of the plant, writes: Taptyeverar 5¢ 5 xavdds airs kai 6 Kapmds éis 
Bpaow: taparre dé KowAiav, kaxooropaxds TE gore Kat Supwdys* BpwHeioa 
S& ep& ciotopaywrépa tis aps. It was eaten, therefore, both 
pickled and raw. Dioscorides regards it as injurious, especially when 
taken raw. : 

We pass now to the other point — the supposed aphrodisiac properties 
of the caper-berry. Dioscorides, in the chapter quoted above, ascribes 
to it medicinal qualities which would be entirely consistent with such 
a belief: ioyudds re kai rapadvoe Bonbet miudpevos 6 Kapmds, kat mpds 
/yypara kai omdopara: eupnva te dye Kat dropAcyparife. A drug 
which has these effects might very well be employed to stimulate 
sexual desire. That it was so used we have the explicit testimony of 
Arab writers on materia medica; not only Avicenna, but Syrian au- 
thorities. In Delitzsch’s Koheleth, 452, Wetzstein quotes the medical 
dictionary Malayesa (‘What a Physician must not be ignorant of’),” 
“ An acetous tincture of its seeds stimulates flagging venereal desire, 
and restores it when it has ceased.” So, according to Wetzstein l.c., 
in another Arabic medical dictionary. In the Soudan, at the present 
day, the Capparis sodada, a species also found in Palestine (Post, 
Plants of Syria, p. 95 f.), is regarded as a specific against barrenness 
(Brown, in Denham and Clapperton, Narrative, etc. Boston, 1826. 
App. p. 76). 

The real difficulty in the words msaxnm “em, Eccles. xii. 5, is not in 
the noun, but in the verb. The punctuation makes it Hiphil; but, as 
the Jewish commentators observed, the Hiph. of “*5 is uniformly trans- 
itive. They therefore tried to supply an object from the context. 
Modern scholars, so far as they have recognized the difficulty, make 

22 Discorides, Materia medica, lib. 11. c. 204 (Kthn, Medicorum graecorum opera 
tom, xxv). 

23 Compend based on Ibn Baitar. 

*4 Reference to any standard work would have shown Dr. Todd that the 


Capparis spinosa is far from being the only species found in the Mediterranean 
regions (p. 16). 
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it “ internally transitive”; so Delitzsch, whose translation, “Sie iibt 
Verbrechung, d.i. Vereitelung,” sufficiently shows how inadequate this 
solution is. 

We might without hesitation pronounce the verb as a_ passive, 
Hophal, for which the old versions have taken it; but that does not 
help us much, for the difficulty remains that the verb is not used in 
the O.T. in a physical sense, or of concrete objects. It is “annul, 
do away, make of no effect, bring to naught,” etc., an agreement, law, 
counsel, and the like; never “ break” a thing, and never “ lose its 
power, fail, be in vain.” So that, however we turn it, the notin and 
the verb do not go together; that is, the present text is untranslatable. 
Conjecture in such a case is doubly uncertain, because we must first 
understand the allegory before we can infer anything from the con- 
text. But it is not impossible that Aquila was on the right track, 
with his xaprevoa 7 xdmmapis evidently taking “pm* for a form of m™B. 
An analogous conjecture in the context has found a place in the 
Masoretic text which for "pwn yx (“the almond-tree is despised,” 
or “he despises”) reads 729, “ blooms.” 

Between “almond ” and “caper” the “ locust” comes in strangely, 
and with a’verb which in this case also protests against the noun. 
Is it possible that 323m also is the name of a vegetable, perhaps to be 


connected with Ar. eS TA. trv. 209, 1. 3 fr. bel., a‘kind of melon 
(dialect of Yemen) ? 
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NOTE ON EARLY VERSE-DIVISIONS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY ISAAC. H. HALL. 


N Dr. Ezra Abbot’s treatise “On the Division of the Greek New 
Testament into Verses” (Essays, etc., pp. 464-477, from the First 
Part of the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Editio Octava critica maior), 
there appears no account or comparison of any French version. I 
. know that Dr. Abbot diligently sought for that purpose a copy of one 
of the earliest French New Testaments divided into verses, but with- 
out success. I have lately acquired, not indeed the earliest, but a 
French New Testament early enough to be examined in that con- 
nection, and to have the results presented for the benefit of those who 
use that treatise of Dr. Abbot’s. 

The first French New Testament divided into the modern verses 
was published by Robert Stephens in 1552, the next year after his 
Greek-Latin one, which was the first New Testament so divided; and 
it contained the French of Olivetan—Calvin, with the Latin of Eras- 
mus, in parallel columns. The first French Bible with the like verse- 
divisions was likewise published by Robert Stephens, in 1553. As 
nearly as I can learn from the bibliographies, the one which I have 
must be the third ; and it is in all probability a reproduction, in all its 
essentials, of that first Latin-French New Testament of 1552; so that 
its examination for the verse-divisions is doubtless tantamount to an 
examination of the first. It is a small 8vo or 16mo, that is, eight 
leaves or sixteen pages to the sheet (the folios only numbered), and 
with the following title : 


“Le Nouneau Teftament, | C’eft a dire, | La Nouvelle alliance de 
noftre Sei- | gneur JESVS Christ, | Tant en Latin, qu’en Francois: 
les deux tranflations tra- | duites du Gree, refpondantes ['une a l'autre, 
uerfet a | uerfet, notez par nombres. | Argumens fort amples mis au. 
deuant de chacun liure, ou | Epiftre, outre les fommaires ordinaires. | 
[ Vignette, square, representing Time bringing his (naked) daughter 
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Truth out of a cave; above and below it the legend, ‘ Des creux 
manoirs & pleins d’obscurite | Dieu par le temps retire verite.’ On the 
left of it, ov« évre xpurrov 5 ob pavepov yevyoerat. On the right of it, 
‘Nil occulti quod non manifeftii sit futuri.’] | De [imprimerie de 
Conrad Badius. | M. D. LIII.”’ 


Since the printer was Conrad Badius, the son-in-law and associate 
of Robert Stephens, the place of printing was Geneva. Le Long 
wrongly gives it as “ Busileae,” in both editions of his Biblioth. Sa- 
era. (His “ Elenchus Chronologicus Bibliorum Excusorum,” in both, 
notes the edition as “ Novum Testamentum Gallicum Genevense,” but 
that does not denote the place of printing, but only the character of 
the French version.) And naturally, as already suggested, it was a 
reproduction of the Latin-French New Testament of 1552. This is 
confirmed by the “L’IMPRIMEVR AV LECTEVR” printed on 
the verso of the title-page, and reading as follows: 


“On fe pourroit efbair pourquoy nous auons imprimé les deux 
tranjlations d'une mefme lettre, finon que nous en rendifsions quelque 
raifon. Scachez done que pour autant que les Nouneaux teftamés 
Francoiflatins par ci deuant imprimez eftoyent ia affez gros pour 
relier en vn volume, & que nous auions a y adioufter outre les fom- 
maires accouftumez, des urgumens fort amples au deuant de chafque 
liure, pour feruir comme de petits Commentaires, (ainfi quwon pourra 
facilement cognoiftre a Tepreuue) nous auons trouué ce moyen de ferrer 
Touurage, & rendre le liure plus maniable. Ce qui ne doit fembler 
eftrange, puis que la diverfite des deux Langues y met assez grande 
difference de foy. A Dieu.” 


That is, “It might be wondered why we have printed the two 
translations with the same letter, if we did not render some reason 
therefor. Know then, that forasmuch as the French-Latin New 
Testaments heretofore printed were. too thick to bind in one volume, 
and as we had to adjust thereto, besides the accustomed summaries, 
quite ample arguments before each book, to serve as little commen- 
taries (as will readily be known by examining), we have found this 
means of compressing the work, and rendering the book more porta- 
ble. This should not seem strange, since the diversity of the two 
languages makes itself a great difference in that respect.” 

The book contains (in French), the Epistle to the Faithful, showing 
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that Christ is the End of the Law (13 pages); a table of passages 
from the Old Testament cited in the New, referred to by. chapter, old 
letter-section, and verse (9 pages) ; Summary of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments (8 pages); the New Testament (numbered 
folios 288) in French and Latin, divided into verses, the French 
always in the outer column, the Latin on the inner, the verse-numbers 
in the space between the two columns, the old letters (a, B, C. ete.), 
with scripture references, and short explanatory notes, in the outer 
margin, short caption-summaries at the beginning of each chapter, an 
“ Argument,” in French and Latin, before the Gospel of John, the 
Acts, and each of the Epistles except 2 and 3 John. Then follow 
eighteen numbered folios with an explanation of difficult words, and 
an alphabetically arranged “ Table des Matieres Contenues au Nou- 
ueau teftament,” the references thereto being by chapter, section-let- 
ter, and verse. 

A priori, to one familiar with the verse phenomena in the Robert 
Stephens Greek-Latin Testament of 1551, his Concordance to the 
Vulgate of 1555, his first whole Bible (Vulgate) divided into the 
modern verses (1555), and his grand folio Latin Bible of 1556-57, it 
would be expected that the verse-division in this French-Latin New 
Testament would not diverge from the original division of 1551 farther 
than did that of 1555. (The divergences of the last, indeed, as at 
Acts ii. 47, iii. 1, are caused by the fact that Stephens could not apply 
to the Vulgate rendering a verse-division which fitted Erasmus and 
others; and probably in consequence, though the contrary was equally 
to be expected, Stephens’ Concordance of 1555 agrees better with the 
New Testament of 1551 than the Bible of 1555. Dr. Abbot has not 
noted that at this place, Acts ii. 47, iii. 1, St. 1551 divides the Eras- 
mian version like the Greek, but the Vulgate like that of his Bible 
of 1555.) 

The facts bear out this a priori supposition almost exactly. In all 
the instances given by Dr. Abbot (I mean those “in which Elz 1633 
or T (ed. 8) differ in the verse-division from St. 1551”), this French- 
Latin New Testament sides with St. 1551, except as follows: Luke 
iv. 18, 19, it agrees with St. 55; as also Luke x. 21,22; xix. 41, 42; 
xxiv. 45, 46 (where the Latin of St. ’51 is the same as this); 1 Cor. 
vii. 33, 34. 

In 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14, it includes dA’ ef icdryros in verse 14, 
appearing to be the pioneer in that division, as if governed by the 
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same mind which inserted it in Beza’s Latin —the first edition, in 
Robert Stephens’ great folio Latin Bible of 1556-57. It was not 
followed in the subsequent Beza editions, but it was adopted (among 
others) by our English Genevan, Bishops’, and King James’ Bibles. 


Though not directly belonging to the subject, a remark or two is 
suggested, which may be thought worth making. 

The New Testament No. 39 of Abbot’s list, whose abbreviation is 
given as “ Br.” is not that of Bruccioli, nor did Dr. Abbot suppose 
that it was. It is the Lat.-Italian N. T. described (in a quotation) by 
Le Long in his Biblioth. Sacr., Pars altera, p. 138 of the ed. of 1709; 
where it is said to contain the Latin of Erasmus, and the Italian “ ex 
interpretatione Bruccioli, “ aliqguantum quoad stylum revisa” by Mas- 
simo Teofilo. That the Latin is that of Erasmus, is fact. That the 
Italian is that of Massimo Teofilo I cannot test personally, having 
only a later revision of Teofilo, which revision was first made, as is 
well known, about 1560. But so far as I can judge, the statement 
given by Le Long, and by others as well, must be true. ‘To cite even 
a few of the authorities seems superfluous. I will only mention that 
a very accessible, and, so far as I can see, a correct account of this 
New Testament is given in Townley’s “Illustrations of Biblical Lit- 
erature,” etc., Vol. 11. p. 195 (ed. New York, 1852, 8vo.). 

I may add that in Dr. Abbot’s Essays, p. 473, it is omitted to cite 
this edition at Acts xix. 40,41. It there agrees with St., having no 
verse 41. 

The other remark is, that in Wright’s article “ Verse,” in Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, the two-volume edition,! Vol. 1. 
p- 912, col. 2, the date and title of the “beautiful edition of the 
Psalter ” published by Robert Stephens, are not given as in a copy 
which I possess of that work. In my copy it is: 


“LIBER PSALMORVM | DAVIDIS. | Tralatio duplex,.| Vetus 
& Noua. | Haec posterior, Sanctis Pagnini, partim ab ipso Pagnino | 
recognita, partim ex Francisci Vatabli Hebraicarum | literarum pro- 
fessoris quondam Regii eruditissimis | praelectionibus emendata & 
expolita. | Adiectae sunt annotationes cim ex | aliorum tralatione, 
tum verd ex Commentariis He- | braeorii ab ipso Vatablo diligenter 


1 The three-volume edition so changes the article of Wright’s that I have not . 
thought it best to refer to that. 
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excussis: quae com-| mentarii vice lectoribus esse poterunt. | [Vig- 
nette, the olive tree of Stephens, with its motto, ‘ Noli altvm sapere.”} 
| OLIVA ROB. STEPHANI.| M.D. LVI.” The colophon reads 
(in capital letters), “Imprimebat Rob. Stepha- | nvs in sva officina, 
an- | no M. D. LVII. Cal. Ian.” 


On comparing this with that given by Wright in Kitto, it would 
seem that he must refer to the same book, giving the date of the 
title-page wrongly, abbreviating the title itself not too carefully ; 
and— unless the printer did it— getting the colophon into an un- 
grammatical shape by the wrong mark over the final letters of the 
last two words. 
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TIROSH AND YAYIN. 


BY PROF. HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL. 


HERE are several Hebrew words meaning wine. The most 
common among them are tim (tirosh) and 7 (yayin). The 
former from ws (yarash), gain, possess, means literally, product or 
acquisition. It is therefore properly applied to the juice of the grape 
while it is still in the fruit (Isa. xv. 8), or when it has just been 
expressed by man (Prov. iii. 10). 

One would naturally expect that wine as a product would generally 
take this name, and this is in fact the case. It is gathered among 
the other crops (Deut xi. 14). It abounds where the soil is fertile 
(Deut xxxiii. 28), especially under the blessing of God (Joel ii. 29), 
and it suffers, like all else, when he afflicts the land (Isa. xxiv. 7)- 
As a product of the soil it is subject to the exactions of landholders 
(Neh. v. 11), and the requirements of “the Lord of the whole earth” 
(Neh. x. 37). 

In all these cases it is, of course, regarded as a good. Why should 
it be so regarded? Mic. vi. 15, where the English should be “ must,” 
instead of “sweet wine,” gives a clue to the reason. This must was 
prized because it finally became wine. This view is confirmed by a 
comparison of Deut. xiv. 23, where the Israelites are commanded to 
tithe their must among other products, and consume the part set 
aside at the sanctuary, with verse 26 of the same chapter, where they 
are permitted to buy with the money from the sale of their tithes 
wine (yayin), among other things, for the feast; i.e. the juice of the 
grape was tithed as must, but drunk as wine. Must is also to be 
explained as potential wine in three other passages. The first (Isa. 
Ixii. 8) is the only one in which the verb “drink” is found with tirosh. 
There, as in Zech. ix. 17, it is not necessarily the must that is drunk 
(is it the corn that is eaten ?), but the wine into which must in time 
is transformed. This is still clearer in the two cases in which it is 
either praised or condemned, Jud. ix. 18 and Hos. iv. 11. In the 
former it is described as gladdening gods and men, in the latter the 
prophet says that “wine and must,” like lewdness, “capture the 
hearts” of Israel. It could do neither as unfermented grape-juice, 
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but there was in it the possibility of producing both results. In the 
former case it is called must because it is still in the grape; in 
the latter, perhaps the prophet added this second name because it 
is derived from a verb having nearly the same meaning as the verb 
(mp>, lagach) translated take or capture. 

The second word (yayin) is of uncertain origin, but there is no 
doubt about its meaning. Though now and then used where tirosh 
might have been employed (e.g. Isa. xvi. 10), it is almost every- 
where in the Old Testament the name for wine as a drink. This 
drink occupied an important place in the life of the Hebrews. It 
was found on their tables not merely at feasts, where it was seldom 
or never wanting (Job i. 13), but at ordinary meals (Gen. xxvii. 25). 
It therefore became an article of commerce, being both exported 
(2 Chron. ii. 10) and imported (Ezek. xxvii. 18). It had its place, 
too, in worship; besides being used at the feasts which took place 
at the sanctuary, as already noticed (Deut. xiv. 26), it accompanied 
as a drink-offering the sacrifices made by fire required in the law 
(Num. xv. 5). These illustrations establish the correctness of the 
statement above made. It is further illustrated by the figurative 
references made to wine, like Prov. iv. 17, Isa. lv. 1, and Cant. iv. 10. 

The latest of these three passages indicates how highly wine was 
prized. If we inquire further, we shall discover that it was so highly 
prized not only for the sake of its flavor (Cant. vii. 9), but especially 
for the sake of the exhilaration it produced (Ps. civ. 15). The saints 
of the Old Testament did not regard this exhilaration as harmful, much 
less did they regard it as sinful, even when occasionally indulged to a 
considerable degree (Gen. xliii. 34). 

This fact seems inconsistent with certain others, viz. that wine- 
drinking is frequently condemned, while abstinence is commended and 
sometimes commanded. The conflict, however, is only apparent, for 
it is the use of wine only, not the abuse of it, which is commended. 
When it is made to minister to a depraved appetite it is always con- 
demned. They that “love wine” (Prov. xxi. 17), and are “ mighty 
to drink” it (Isa. v. 22), and are “swallowed up of” it (Isa. xxviii. 
7) find. no favor with Jehovah. They have made wine their god, 
and thus transgressed the first commandment. 

The explanation of the law forbidding the priests to take wine 
when about to appear before God is found in the frailty of human 
nature. If no such law had been, given a priest might not only 
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have overstepped the bounds of temperance, but even ventured into 
the tabernacle when intoxicated. This would have been a double 
sin. This law of the priest reminds one of the precept concerning 
the king (Prov. xxxi. 4). Notice, however, that while the king is 
warned not to allow wine to unfit him for his office, he is exhorted 
to give it to those who are “ bitter in soul.” 

The Nazirites were forbidden wine so long as their vows were 
upon them (Num. vi. 3), not because it was sinful to use wine at all 
(is it a sin to wear short hair ?), but because they could by abstain- 
ing from it best indicate their separation from their fellows as the 
special agents of Jehovah. 

It remains to notice the case of the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.). It 
is generally misinterpreted. They are not commended simply for 
refusing wine, but for obeying the rule which their ancestor had 
made for them. This rule forbade them not only to drink wine, but 
to live in houses or sow seed (must we imitate them in these re- 
spects?). Jeremiah knew their faithfulness to it. He offered them 
wine because he knew that they would not drink it, to show the Jews 
how these rude nomads honored Jonadab; then he made an appli- 
cation of the incident: “If,” said he in effect, “these men are so 
careful to obey their father, a mere man, how much more should my 
people obey their God.” Then he turns to the Rechabites, and 
dismisses them with a promise like that attached to the fifth com- 
mandment. 

The words tirosh and yayin denote, then, not two kinds of wine, 
but the same wine at different stages, before and after fermentation. 
At first it is regarded as a simple product of husbandry, and valued 
for the promise that is in it. Finally it is treated as a drink, and 
praised or condemned as it is used or abused. It is prohibited only 
to certain persons at certain times or for exceptional reasons. 


Nore.—It is significant that the Seventy in every case but one (Isa. Ixv. 8) 
translate tirosh by olvos (= yayin), and that the New Testament, except in one 


instance (Acts ii. 13), uses the same word, only modifying it by an adjective in 
certain cases, 
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ASHTORETH AND HER INFLUENCE IN THE | 
OLD TESTAMENT.! 


BY PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Rowe average casual reader of the English Old Testament gains 

a somewhat vague impression that a good deal is said in it, at 
one time or another, about Ashtoreth; but when we take the passages 
in which her name occurs and put them side by side, the mentions of 
her are by no means numerous, and the impression of her character 
which they give is vague and shadowy in the extreme. 

In Judges ii. 13 we read, “ They forsook Yahwe, and served Baal 
and Ashtaroth.” Judges x. 6 gives a slightly more definite statement : 
“The children of Israel again did that which was evil in the sight 
of Yuhwe, and served the Baalim and the Aslitaroth, and the gods of 


1Tt has been necessary in the following pages to refer several times to the 
modern critical theories of the origin of the Pentateuch and Old Testament His- 
torical Books. These theories are still sub judice.. The critical analysis of the 
Old Testament is of too recent origin for its theories to have been proved or dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of all scholars. The writer does not present himself as 
a champivn of those theories. It has been his duty to indicate, according to views 
now extant, what influence Ashtoreth may have exerted upon Israel. Many of 
the lines of influence indicated are necessarily only tentatively suggested. When 
further investigation and further discovery have shown the truth or falsity of 
theories now held by scholars, these suggestions will be either confirmed or con- 
signed to oblivion. The part of scholarship, as of faith, is to work and wait, to 
seek for fact, but not to dogmatize. 
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Aram and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the gods of 
the children of Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines.” 1 Kings 
xi. 5 tells us that “Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the 
Zidonians, and after Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites.” 
Again, in 2 Kings xxiii. 13 we read, “ And the high places that were 
before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of the mount of cor- 
ruption, which Solomon king of Israel built for Ashtoreth, the abom- 
ination of the Zidonians.” A few other passages mention Ashtoreth 
by name, but none are more explicit or throw more light upon her 
character than those just quoted. 

There are in the prophets a few possible references to Ashtoreth, 
but these we could not identify as such had we no extra-Biblical 
sources of information with reference to the goddess. One of these is 
in Jer. vii. 18, where we read, “ The children gather wood, and the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead the dough to make cakes 
for the queen of heaven.” Compare also Jer. xliv. 17-19, 25, where 
the same expression, “ queen of heaven,” occurs. 

It is true that Stade, in two articles in the Zeitschrift fiir Alitesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft for 1886, argues, with the accustomed German 
learning and exhaustiveness, that the “queen of heaven” in these 
passages is not Ashtoreth, but a synonym for the “ host of heaven”; 
but Schrader has combated this view in two equally exhaustive 
articles, published, the one in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Acad- 
emy for 1886, and the other in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie for 
1888. It seems to me that in this discussion Schrader has the best 
of the argument, and, following him, I identify the “ queen of heaven ” 
with Ashtoreth. But Jeremiah’s references are by themselves very 
vague, and as Schrader’s articles abundantly demonstrate, we could 
not identify his allusion at all, could we not draw upon Assyrian 
sources for additional information. 

Ezekiel viii. 14 gives us the well-known mentipn of Tammuz, but 
without extra-Biblical sources of information we should have no idea 
that Tammuz was at all connected with Ashtoreth. I am inclined, 
moreover, to see in the second Isaiah’s reference to those “ who eat 
swine’s flesh,” Isa. Ixv. 4, and to those “ who offer swine’s blood,” Isa. 
Ixvi. 3, allusions to the Ashtoreth cult, inasmuch as we learn from 
- Lucian and Johannes Lydus that in Phoenicia and Cyprus swine were 
sacred to Ashtoreth. 

All that these Biblical references taken by themselves tell us, is 
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that Ashtoreth was a goddess of the Zidonians ; that certain Israelites 
worshipped her as early as the period of the Judges; that Solomon 
built a shrine to her near Jerusalem, which remained till the days of 
Josiah ; that her worship lingered down to the time of Ezekiel, and 
possibly to that of Isa. Ixv. and Ixvi., which are probably post-exilian ; 
that she was known to them as “queen of heaven ”; that the wailing 
for Tammuz was practised at Jerusalem ; and that connected with the 
whole cult there was something from which the pure morality of 
Israel’s prophets and prophetic historians recoiled, and which forced 
them to regard Ashtoreth as “the abomination of the Zidonians.” 
One other fact we may add as made probable by the Biblical evidence, 
viz. the union of the worship of Ashtoreth with that of Baal. In 
Judges ii. 18, x. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4, etc. the two cults are classed ye 
gether. i 
In his Religion of the Semites,. Additional Note H., W. Robertson | 
Smith suggests that because in Deut. vii. 13 and xxviii. 4 and 18, 
mrt is used for lambs, and because there is evidence in Cyprus and 
North Africa that sheep were sacred to this goddess, Ashtoreth may 
originally have been a sheep goddess. While these Deuteronomic 
references are very helpful in a study of the etymology of the word 
Ashtoreth, yet when the facts regarding this goddess are collected from 
the whole Semitic field, the supposition that she was originally a sheep 
goddess entirely breaks down. 
It is time, however, that we turned to other parts of the Semitic 
area to inquire into the extent of the diffusion of the cult which 
_Ashtoreth represents. As is well known, she was worshipped in 
Babylonia and Assyria under the name of Ishtar. The oldest traces 
of her worship as to form are at Erech, and as to date at Agade. At 
Erech she was a polyandrous vixen of a goddess, whose husbands, if 
they were not at the same time the recipients of her conjugal affection, 
followed each other with greater rapidity than the greatest facility for 
divorce would make possible. She was there the daughter of Anu.? + 
At Agade she was worshipped under the name Malkatu, or queen, 
and was regarded as the wife at once of Anu and Shamash.* She was 
in Babylonia identified with the planet Dilbad, or Venus, and an 
inscription in III R. 53 tells us that “The star Dilbad at the rising of 
the sun is the Ishtar of Agade, and at the setting of the sun the Ishtar 


2 See the Izdubar Epic, e.g. in Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, ed. 1876, p. 221. 
8 See hymn in A, S. K. T. 122 sq. 
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of Erech; at the rising of the sun, Dilbad is the Ishtar of the stars, 
and at the setting of the sun the queen of the gods.” At Erech ard 
Babylon she was known in ancient times by the name Nana; and at 
Babylon in later times was usually called Zarpanit, and considered the 
wife of Bil-Marduk. Among the Suti, on the east of Babylonia, 
there was an Ishtar cult, as we learn from III R. 66, where, among 
various other images of Ishtar, there is one called the Ishtar of the 
lions. In Assyria there were three principal seats of the worship of 
the goddess: the cities Asshur, Nineveh, and Arbela. Of the worship 
at Asshur we know little, and that little is mostly gathered from the 
inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., whose capital was Asshur. Of the 
worship at Nineveh we have the most abundant information, though 
it is nevertheless quite fragmentary. Here the goddess was regarded 
as the wife of Asshur, who was also called Bil, while the goddess 
herself was sometimes called Bilit. Sin, the moon-god, was her father, 
while Shamash, the sun-god, was her brother. It was of the Ishtar 
of Nineveh that the poem of “Ishtar’s Descent” to the lower world 
was written, as the mythological references in that poem abundantly 
prove. So far as we are able to trace the characteis of the Ishtars 
hitherto described they were all goddesses of love; but the goddess 
worshipped at Arbela was a goddess of war. This development of her 
character was, however, late. We find no mention of Ishtar of Arbela 
before the days of Sennacherib, and she does not become really prom- 
inent till the reign of Esarhaddon. This Ishtar is called the daughter 
of Asshur, and seems to have been really the outcome of the warlike 
tendencies of the Assyrian national character. 

For Phoenicia the sources of our information are the Phoenician 
inscriptions, Philo of Byblos, Lucian, Sozomen, Zosimus, Porphyry, 
and Pausanias. From these we learn that Ashtoreth, or Ashtart, was 
worshipped at Tyre, at Sidon, at Gebal, at Aphaca, and at Laodicea ; 
in all of which places she was a goddess of love. At Sidon the in- 
scription of Eshmunazer reveals a curious connection between her and 
Baal, calling her Ashtoreth >s3 pw (name of Baal). The goddess 
thus spoken of apparently shared the temple of Baal, indicating that 
here, as in Palestine, the worship of Ashtoreth and of Baal were 
connected. 

From Phoenician inscriptions, Tacitus, and Johannes Lydus we 
have descriptions of the worship of Ashtoreth at Paphos and Kiti in 
the island of Cyprus, while the Phoenician inscriptions and Aelian 
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give us evidence of her worship in Malta and Sicily. In North 
Africa, as we learn from the inscriptions, she was worshipped under 
the name of Tanith, and G. Hoffmann and W. Robertson Smith are 
inclined to identify her also with Dido. One of the most common 
titles of Tanith on the votive cippi which are so abundant from North 
Africa is by yp (face of Baal). This combined with the fact that 
many of these cippi are addressed to her and Baal conjointly, proves 
that there existed here the same connection between the goddess and 
Baal which we have already noticed in Phoenicia and Palestine. 

In South Arabia we find this deity, as revealed in the Sabaean in- 
scriptions, worshipped as a god rather than a goddess, under the name 
Athtar. He is, however, connected with the water supply in one 
inscription, and seems to have heen a god of fertility. And lastly, 
when we combine evidence collected from DeVogii¢’s Nabataean In- 
scriptions, from Herodotus, 111. 8, from Porphyry, de adstinentia, 11. 
56, from Efrem Syrus, 11. 457-459, from Epiphanius, Panarion, 11., 
from Jerome’s vita Hilarionis, c. 25, from Isaac of Antioch, p. 244, the 
Koran, L111. 19, Ibn Hisham, p. 93, 94, Ibn el-Kalbi, and Ibn Kutaiba, 
p- 60, with the evidence gathered from other parts of the Semitic field, 
there is a very great probability that the Arabian goddesses Al Lat 
and A] Uzza were originally one, that that one goddess’s name was 
originally Athtar, and that in the progress of time first Al Lat and 
then Al Uzza, both mere epithets, displaced the old name.* It is, at 
all events, clear that Al Lat and Al Uzza were both goddesses of love, 


identical in character with Ashtoreth. ‘Thus while it would lead us to | 


far beyond the limits of the present paper to follow either the details 
of this worship or the proofs of its existence among the different 
Semitic nationalities, we may note that a deity identical in name or 
in character or iv both with Ashtoreth is found among all the Semitic 
nations except the Ethiopians, and that our lack of knowledge of such 
a deity among them may be due solely to the paucity of non-Christian 
Ethiopic literary remains.® 

The fact that this cult was so widely diffused among the Semitic 
peoples naturally suggests the inquiry as to whether it was not really 


4 See Smith’s Kinship in Arabia, p. 295, and my forthcoming Ishtar Cult, § 15. 

5 For a collection and classification of the material referring to this cult, with 
discussions of its history in the various countries, its origin, and the etymology of 
the word Ashtoreth, see my Semitic Ishtar Cull, to appear in the first number 
of the Harvard Semitica. 
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native in Palestine. In answer to this question there are a few facts 
which afford a little light. In Gen. xiv. 5 we have a town mentioned 
the name of which is Ashteroth-karnaim; in Josh. xiii. 31 there is 
mention of a town called Ashtaroth; on the Moabite stone the name 
Ashtar occurs in the compound Ashtar-Chemosh, showing a consider- 
able popularity for the name in the same general region in the ninth 
century B.c. Herodotus (1. 105) describes an ancient temple of the 
celestial Aphrodite at Askelon, which must have been a shrine of 
Ashtoreth, possibly the very shrine in which the Philistines hung 
Saul’s armor after the fateful day of Gilboa (1 Sam.xxxi. 10). There 
would seem, then, if these facts may be considered as pointers towards 
the truth if not as proofs, to be a strong probability that Ashtoreth 
was an old deity in Palestine; a deity which, if not aboriginal, dates 
from the earliest Semitic occupation. At least this would seem to be 
the most natural origin for these Ashtoreth towns and shrines. This 
supposition receives confirmation from the Deuteronomic use of Ash- 
taroth for lambs, referred to above. That they should use. such a 
word in such a sense —a sense which seems to be etymologically con- 
nected with the name of the deity — indicates that, if not among the 
Hebrews themselves, at least among the Canaanites, whose language 
the Hebrews adopted, this goddess was a native. The Israelitish his- 
tcrians speak of her, indeed, as the “ goddess of the Zidonians,” and 
“the abomination of the Zidonians,” for which the pre-eminence of 
the Phoenicians and the alliances of David, Solomon, Omri, and Ahab 
with that people, by means of which the Phoenician zeal for Ashto- 
reth worship would impress the Israelitish mind, would sufficiently 
account; while, on the other hand, it would be hard to explain how 
in the chaotic and rustic period of the Judges a worship wholly 
Phoenician, and not native Canaanitish as well, could have penetrated 
Israel as Ashtoreth worship seems to have done. 

We now come to the inquiry, Was there immorality connected with 
this worship? ‘The answer will be the more clear and decisive if we 
glance first at other countries than Palestine. 

From cuneiform sources the only evidence of any obscene features 
in this or any other cult is found in the Izdubar Epic. Indeed, the 
only passages in the known Assyrian literature which can really be 
called obscene are there. I refer to those passages which describe 
how Shamkhat and Kharimtu— apparently two female emissaries of 
Ishtar — overcome the scruples of Eabani to go to Erech, and in 
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which Ishtar offers herself to Izdubar as a wife, and he refuses her. 
These passages, especially the former, are in some details disgustingly 
obscene—indeed some of the obscenities are spared the English reader, 
being still locked up in the Assyrian,—and represent a goddess, 
which, measured by our standards, would be rather a demon of im- 
purity. But one must remember in reading it that it is a picture of 
very antique society, and apparently a society in which anything 
corresponding to our ideas of marriage and sexual purity had never 
arisen. The goddess, therefore, and her creatures are probably but 
the reflection in religious thought of the position and character of 
woman in the age in which the epic originated. 

The only other trace of obscene rites connected with Ishtar come 
from the testimony of foreign sources. The passage in Herodotus, 1. 
199, in which he says, “ Every native woman is obliged once in her 
life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite and have intercourse with some 
stranger,” is too well known to need quotation here. Strabo bears 
witness to the same custom; in Book xvi. 1. 20 he says, “ All Baby- 
lonian women have a custom, in accordance with some oracle, of going 
to some temple of Aphrodite with a numerous retinue and throng to 
have intercourse with some stranger.” 

The authority of Herodotus. on Assyrian and Babylonian matters, 
as is shown by a comparison of many of his statements with those of 
the Assyrian inscriptions, is open to grave suspicion. And inasmuch 
as the cuneiform sources later than the very antique epic already 
referred to do not give the slightest hint of such a custom there, it has 
justly been urged that his authority here does not merit our belief. 
But in Strabo we have another, and as far as language and descrip- 
tion go an apparently independent witness of the same thing, though 
it is conceivable that Strabo borrowed his statement from Herodo- 
tus. If so, he did his cribbing skilfully. We have, however, another 
witness in the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, vs. 42, 43. Jeremiah is 
represented as warning the Israelites against Babylonian gods and 
customs, and says, “'The women also with cords about them sitting in 
the ways, burn bran as incense; but if any one of them drawn by one 
of the passers-by lies with him, she reproaches her neighbor that she 
was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord broken.” When 
this is compared with the description of details in Herodotus, which 
for brevity I omitted, it is evidently an allusion to the same custom. 
This letter of course is very late, and may be imagined along with 
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Strabo’s reference to be but an echo of Herodotus; but this I find 
it difficult to believe. With three witnesses which it is not easy to 
reduce to one, with the fact in mind that customs sanctioned by the 
authority of religion are of all customs the hardest to uproot, and with 
the knowledge that at Erech in very early times a society existed in 
which sexual purity was not regarded, and in which its opposite was 
deified in Ishtar, it seems easier to suppose that these old customs of 
society nurtured by religious sanction survived down to a very late 
date, than to suppose that our three witnesses are in reality but ver- 
sions of one, and he either a blunderer or a liar. 


to 
From Phoenicia also we have traces of obscene rites at Byblos.“ 


* Our authority in this case is Lucian’s de Syria Dea, § 6. He is there, 
as will be remembered, describing the feast of Adonis as celebrated at 
Byblos, and says, “ But when they have bewailed and lamented, first 
they perform funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but after- 
wards, upon another day, they say he lives and carry him in proces- 
sion out of doors, and they shave their heads, as the Egyptians do 
when Apis dies. But such women as do not wish to be shaven pay 
the following penalty: on a certain day they stand for prostitution 
at the proper time, and the market is open to strangers only, and the 
pay goes as a sacrifice to Aphrodite.” 

Of obscene rites in connection with this cult in Cyprus we have a 
glimpse from a Phoenician inscription, C I S, No. 86, where provision 
is made for a class of men called =°3>>, which we translate, following 
Deut. xxiii. 18, 19, male prostitutes. These persons were evidently 
supported at this temple at Kiti as a regular portion of the temple 
retinue. Of the existence of similar rites in North Africa in connec- 
tion with Tanith, Augustine is thought to give evidence in de civitate 
Dei, 11. 4. He says, “ We ourselves went once in our youth to view 
these spectacles and their sacrilegious sports. We saw those rapt 
with fury, and we heard the pipers and were greatly pleased with the 
filthy sports which they acted before gods and goddesses, before the 
celestial virgin and Berecynthia, the mother of all; before whose litter, 
on the day of her purification, such things were publicly acted by the 
beastly stage-players as, I will not say the mother of the gods, but the 
mother of no senator or honorable man, nay nor the mother of the ac- 

tors themselves ought to hear. Natural modesty controls us somewhat 

towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to abolish this. Neverthe- 
less such foulness of obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
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be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before their own mothers, 
they acted publicly in the presence of the mother of the gods in sight 
and hearing of a very great multitude of both sexes.” 

Efrem Syrus, moreover, gives us reason to think that among the 
Arabians similar obscene rites were practised to the goddess who 
represented Ashtoreth. In Vol. 11. p. 457, he says, “ A pure man or 
woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they reckon 
among the seven stars. It is the star goddess who led astray (?) her 
own worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come 
whom the sons of Hagar adore.” Again, ibid, p. 459, he says, “The 
dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the elaborate babblings of 
the Chaldeans? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, 
on whose festal days women prostituted themselves? Did then some 
star arise upon those virgins, that forthwith they vowed their vir- 
ginity to prostitution?” What Efrem here indicates is confirmed by 
other considerations, among which is the fact that Arabian writers 
compare women to antelopes,® which animal is sacred to the Arabian 
counterpart of Ashtoreth. 

Of such obscene rites in the Ashtoreth cult as practised by the 
Hebrews, the Old Testament affords only indirect indications. If we 
connect the statement in 1 Kings xvi. 31, 32, of the introduction by 
Ahab into Israel of Phoenician worship with the statement in 1 Kings 
xxii. 38 (“ Now the harlots washed themselves there”), we might 
suppose we had a case in point, and so it is often taken. While it 
seems very probable that such is the case, the connection is not suf- 
ficiently close to enable one to assert it. The use of mesp for harlot 
in Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22; Deut. xxiii. 18, etc., the universal recoil of 
Israel's moralists from the cult of Ashtoreth, and the wide-spread 
immoralities found in her worship elsewhere, make it morally certain 
that the same or practices similar to those which we have noticed in 
other countries were current in Palestine. This conclusion we shall 
find at a later point receives confirmation. 

We have noticed above the connection of Ashtoreth with Baal, and 
before proceeding to inquire into the influence of the Ashtoreth cult in 
Israel we must determine what the Ashera was, and what connection, 
if any, it had with Ashtoreth on the one hand and Baal on the other. 


® See Smith’s Kinship in Arabia, p. 195. 
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Sayce, in an article in the Contemporary Review for 1883, argued 
that Ashera was a goddess similar in character to Ashtoreth, and that 
one of these goddesses received the homage of southern and the other 
of northern Canaan. There is some evidence — much more than there 
was in 1883 — of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess Ashera. 
In the tablets discovered at Tell-el-Amarna, as published by Winckler 
in his Kénigliche Museum zu Berlin — Mittheilungen aus dem Orien- 
talischen Sammlungen, there is found a name Arad-a-si-ir-ta or Arad-a- 
si-tr-ti, which is the equivalent of Ebed-Ashera. I have noticed this 
name some twenty-five times in these tablets, always except once in 
the letters of a certain Bir-Adda, governor of the Syrian town of Dula, 
to his royal master the king of Egypt. Once (No. 97) Ebed-Ashera 
himself writes to the king. The name is clearly theophorous ; but that 
all doubt on this point may be removed it occurs twice (Winckler, No. 
73, 1.8 and No. 97, 1. 2), written with the divine determinative ¢lu 
before a-si-ir-ti (once spelled as-ra-ti), the second element of the 
name. Thus we have conclusive proof that that element is the name 
of a goddess. These letters are Syrian, and date from or before the 
fifteenth century B.c.: Moreover, in a tablet of this series acquired by 
the Boulaq Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, PS B.A, Vol. xt. 
p- 405) this Ebed-Ashera is called a Canaanite. These facts point 
clearly to the existence of Ashera as a goddess in Syria in very early 
times. So far from dividing the honors of Syrian worship with Ash- 
toreth there are but two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the 
Old Testament. These are in Judges iii. 7, where “they served the 
Baalim and the Asheroth,” and 1 Kings xv. 13, where the queen mother 
of Asa “had made an abominable image for Ashera.” These referen- 
ces may be taken as proof that down to Asa’s time Ashera was a god- 
dess. If so, the way in which she is spoken of, especially in Judges, 
would indicate that in character she was kindred to Ashtoreth. There 
is also from Cyprus evidence of a goddess Ashera. In the 7D M G, 
Vol. xxxv., Schroeder published a Phoenician inscription from Kiti 
in which an object is dedicated mmwx maxd *ma~> (“to my lady, the 
mother Ashera”).” 

The question arises, What became of the worship of this goddess 
in later times if it existed extensively in Syria in pre-Israelitish days? 
It must be said that we do not know much of its existence — nothing 
of an extensive existence —in pre-Israelitish days, and if it did then 
7 (Cf. Stade, 7A T, 1. 344 f.] 
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extensively exist, it is possible that in later times the more popular and 
perhaps somewhat kindred worship of Ashtoreth supplanted or ab- 
sorbed it. Be this as it may, Ashera became in the Old Testament, 
| in most cases, the name of something else than a goddess. — 

This something was a sort of pole, which may, perhaps, as W. 
Robertson Smith suggests, be compared in form to a May-pole. This 
may be gathered from the following facts: 1. It was made of wood 
(Ex. xxxiv. 138; Deut. vii. 5, xvi. 21, etc). 2. It was planted (303), 
Deut. xvi. 21. This word 923 is used not only for planting a tree 
but also for fixing a nail, driving a tent-pin, and then for pitching a 
tent. That it was used in connection with the Ashera in the latter 
sense is shown by Micah v. 13, where the prophet represents Yahwe 
as saying “TI will pluck up (tm) thy Asherim.” 3. That these were 
poles, and not goddesses or the images of goddesses, is shown by their 
plural, which occurs in the masculine form sixteen times, and in the 
feminine only three times. 4. These wooden stumps, or poles, were 
sometimes carved (see 2 Kings xxi. 7), and are often connected with 
idols and graven images ; cf. Isa. xxvii. 9; 2 Chron. xxiv. 18, xxxiii. 
19, xxxiv. 4, 7; and Isa. xvii. 8. 

The Ashera in this latter sense, i.e. as a pole, seems to have been 
specially connected with the worship of Baal, since the Old Testament 
constantly mentions it along with that god; cf. Judges vi. 25, 28, iii. 7; 
1 Kings xvi. 32, 33, xviii. 19; 2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3; 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 3. In 1 Kings xviii. 19, there is a passage which greatly con- 
firms our inference of a connection between Baal and the Ashera, 
though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was a goddess. 
I refer to the passage which says “The prophets of Baal were four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” A 
glance at the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here . 
a, synonym for the prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the | 
narrative the prophets of the Ashera are not mentioned, and only 
those of Baal appear. Verses 22, 25, and 40 indicate that it was i 
the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and that i 
they were four hundred and fifty, and not eight hundred and fifty, in 
number. : 

Tf then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashto- 
reth were also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles 

+ would be found around the altars of Ashtoreth also. This seems 
really to have been the case in Palestine, and was probably the case 
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in North Africa, from which we have two inscriptions which prove the 
connection we have supposed between Ashera and Baal really to have 
existed there. Schroeder, Tafel xv. 3, reads, “To the lord Baal- 
Hamman Ebed-melek erected this Ashera, and he heard his voice.” 
Tafel xvi. 8 reads, “To the lord Baal-Hamman Melek-aman, son 
of Baal-yathon, son of Melek, erected this Ashera, and he heard 
his voice.” These inscriptions establish the connection with Baal, 
and the close connection between Baal and Tanith the North 
African counterpart of Ashtoreth — who, as we have noticed, was 
called 533 52, makes the connection between Ashtoreth and the 
wooden Asherim also probable. 

If then we attempt to trace the influence of Ashtoreth upon Old 
Testament legislation and thought, it is obvious that the thread of her 
influence is so intertwined with that of Baal and the Asherim that we 
shall not be able to disentangle it, but shall have to consider the 
influence of all three together. 

As is well known, Baal in Old Testament times was a god of 
fertility, productivity, etc.,° being in general a male counterpart of 
Ashtoreth. This at least is the character of the deity to which the 
name clung, for, as we shall have to notice soon, the title Baal was 
in early Israelitish times applied to Yahwe. It would also seem 
from the general tenor of such passages as 2 Kings xxiii. and the first 
Kiti inscription of Cyprus referred to above, that with the combined 
worship of Baal and Ashtoreth there were connected both male and 
female prostitutes. 

In attempting to trace the influence of these united cults on Israel 
we must remember that Baal was only a title, and that it was anciently 
ascribed to Yahwe. This latter fact is proved by such considerations 
as that one of Gideon’s names was Jerubbaal; that Saul and David, 
both faithful Yahwe worshippers, had sons whose names were respec- 
tively Ish-baal and Beeliada (Baal knows) ; that in Hosea’s time the 
people still addressed Yahwe as Baali (Hos. ii. 16); and that Hosea 
apparently applies the name Baalim to the golden calves which were 
representations of Yahwe (Hos. ii. 13, 17). 

& These blended cults of Canaan, then, were not only supported by 
the Canaanites who lived side by side with Israel, tending to draw 
them away from Yahwe by the seductive influence of depraved appe- 
tite, and as the patrons of agriculture and material plenty ; but the 

® See Smith’s Religion of the Semites, pp. 91-102. 
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masculine representative of the pair was known by a name which was 
one of the titles of Yahwe, so that it must have been difficult for the 
untutored common man, and perhaps for the priests themselves, to 
distinguish between the cults of Yahwe and of Baal. We should 
thus expect the Baal-Ashtoreth cult to make insidious inroads upon 
the Yahwe cult, until that cult was either entirely perverted and 
absorbed or until a tremendous effort wrenched the two asunder, and 
definitions of Yahwe were so framed and his titles so limited that 
no confusion could in future arise. This latter is what we actually 
find in the history. Down to the time of Elijah the Yahwe cult and 
the Baal-Ashtoreth cult seem to go quietly side by side, apparently 
acting and reacting on each other. ‘The Book of Judges records 
several instances in which the children of Israel served Baal, Ashto- 
reth, etc., and its author attributes several of the oppressions suffered 
by the Israelites to this cause ; but of the judges who he tells us were 
raised up to deliver Israel, none but Gideon, according to his record, 
made war on Baal. The other Judges down to Samuel seem to have 
been all Yahwe worshippers, but apparently were satisfied to relieve 
their land of its foes without tampering with the worship.® Samuel, 
we are told in 1 Sam. vii. 3-6, exhorted Israel in his day to put away 
the Baalim and Ashtaroth, which in a most docile manner they did; 
but Solomon did much to make the same cult popular again, without, 
so far as we know, drawing so much as a protest from any contem- 
porary. It was not until the days of Ahab and Elijah that the 
initiative was taken in a conflict to last for centuries, and of whose 
issue we are the heirs. Ahab had apparently no desire to neglect the 
worship of Yahwe, neither had he any scruple against worshipping 
the Tyrian Baal with Jezebel; so a temple to Baal was reared in 
Samaria, an Ashera was planted, and doubtless the impure parasites 
of the temple were introduced. Against this Elijah raised his voice 
in vigorous protest, but apparently gained little sympathy from the 
populace, so similar did the Baal and Yahwe cults seem, until the 
judicial murder of Naboth (as W. R. Smith has pointed out) roused 
the people to a consciousness that this foreign worship was apparently 
hostile to their old ancestral rights. The check Elijah gave to Baal 
worship and its overthrow by Jehu soon followed, but the work was 
not complete. The two cults, that of Yahwe and that of Baal-Ash- 


9 Modern critics have suggested that the story of Gideon’s conflict with Baal 
arose to explain his name, which was offensive to the ears of a later age. 
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toreth, had lived side by side so long that even Elisha left many things 

uncondemned, apparently as connected with Yahwe, which Amos, 

Hosea, Isaiah, the framers of the Deuteronomic code, and the reform- 

ers of Josiah’s reign found it necessary, one after another, to root out 

of the popular affection and the popular faith at the expense of years 
of painful toil. 

t would be strange if in this prolonged struggle, as well as in the 
previous prolonged association of these cults, some definite trace of 
influence was not left on the Israelitish religion. Unfortunately we 
do not know enough of the Yahwe cult of very early days to tell how 
far it had deteriorated under the influence of this prolonged association 
with Baal and Ashtoreth ; but in the struggle for separation we are 
able to trace elements which it sloughed off, as in the consciousness 
of the reformers not favorable to the worship of Yahwe. It is thus 
quite possible that some elements originally native with the worship 
of Yahwe were then eliminated, but the matter is involved in too 
much obscurity to enable us to speak with certainty. At all everts, 
we can trace the influence of the recoil from Baal and Ashtoreth in 
Israel’s religious ideas, ethical practices, and ritualistic regulations. 

/ To begin with ritualistic regulations and paraphernalia, it would 
seem probable that the calves at Bethel and Dan were due to the 
influence of the Baal-Ashtoreth cult, and that their abolition was due 
to the recoil from that cult already spoken of. I know these calves 
are often supposed to be of Egyptian origin, but in Egypt it was 
the living animal and not the image that was worshipped. Yahwe, 
the one who gave Israel his land and received the first fruits of the 
land at the yearly festivals, occupied for the Israelite the place which 
Baal and Ashtoreth occupied for the Canaanite. That there was a 
bovine image of some sort connected with this cult is indicated both 
by the name of the city, Ashteroth-karnaim, and by the statement 

‘of Philo of Byblos that “ Astarte put upon her head, as a mark 
of her sovereignty, a bull’s head.” wy During the early centuries of 
Israel’s residence in Canaan they apparently felt little hesitation to 
use religious images. At least it seems fair to infer this from the 
fact that the teraphim formed a prominent feature in the temple of: 
Micah which the Danites robbed (Judges xvii., xviii.), the fact that 
David had a teraphim in his house large enough to appear like a 
man in bed, when put in David’s place (1 Sam xix. 13), and from 

10 See Sanchoniathonis Fragmenta, p. 30. 
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the further fact that these calves of Jeroboam were so readily ac- 
cepted as representatives of Yahwe by so large a portion of the 
people. If, then, the calf images were a part of the Ashtoreth cult, 
as seems probable, nothing would be more natural than that in course 
of time this way of representing the Canaanitish deities of agriculture 
and increase should have been transferred to Yahwe. Thus the cult 
we have been considering seems through these calves to have for 
centuries influenced the ritual of Israel, and in the reaction from it 
which eventually came, to have given point to the command, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, the likeness of any 
form that is in the heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth.” 


In the recoil from these Canaanitish cults, the Ashera also iat 


banished from the altars of Yahwe. That it had formerly been 
“allowed is indicated by the fact that when Jehu destroyed the Baal 
cult from Samaria he left the Ashera; by the fact that in Josiah’s 
reformation a part of his reform consisted in bringing out the Ashera 
from the house of Yahwe, and by the mention of the women who 
wove tents or hangings in the house of Yahwe for the Ashera (2 
Kings xxiii. 6, 7) ; and by the fact that the prohibition in Deut. xvi. 
21, “ Thou shalt not plant an Ashera of any kind of tree beside the 
altar of Yahwe thy God,” implies the previous practice. Now, how- 
ever, it was felt that this symbol of deity was a source of confusion 
and a cause of weakness to the worship of Yahwe; hence the modi- 
fication of the ritual. 

Along with the Ashera the masseba, apparently for the same reason, 
was banished. These stones as symbols of deity had been consecrated 
in the popular tradition by the patriarchs who founded their race. 
From Tacitus hist. 11. 3, we learn that the representation of Astarte 


at Paphos in Cyprus was a stone, which must have been nothing else’ 


than a masseba. It is therefore probable from this, as well as from 
the internal implications of the Old Testament itself, that while the 
masseba represented any deity, it was in Palestine used of Ashtoreth 
and Baal also, and that the effort to differentiate Yahwe worship 
from these and other cults (although Hosea did not, condemn the 
masseba)™ resulted finally in its removal from Israelitish ritual. 

The same tendency, due largely though not exclusively to the 
Baal-Ashtoreth cult (for other foreign cults were mingled also in 
11 See Hosea iii. 4. 
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Israel), led, according to modern critical theories, to the abolition of 
the bamoth in the reform of Josiah, and the concentration of the 
worship at one central shrine (see Deut. xii. 8 ff.). As an indirect 
result, according to these theories, growing out of this centralization 
of the worship, but directly referred by its author to this mingling of 
heathen worship, the degradation from their priesthood of the Levites 
who had acted as priests in the bamoth, and the consequent distinction 
in the ritualistic service between priests and Levites may be noted 
(see Ezek. xliv. 9sq.). This distinction, as is well known, was not 
made in the Deuteronomic legislation, but is introduced by Ezekiel as 
a new thing, and is fully recognized in the Levitical code. 

Thus far the influence of the Baal-Ashtoreth cult on Israel seems 
to have been one of purification through recoil. But we may also ask 
if, in the centuries when the two cults existed side by side without 
coming to open warfare, some influence was not exerted and some 
borrowing done which left lasting traces in Israel. Scholars of the 
modern critical school answer this inquiry in the affirmative. Kuenen 
and W. Robertson Smith suggest that the order of the prophets arose 
at first in Israel through the influence of Canaanitish cults. This, 
while it cannot be proven, does not on the critical theory of the 
Pentateuch seem impossible. In the time of Samuel the prophet was 
a seer who gave oracles for a small fee on all sorts of every-day 
topics, such as where to find lost asses, and it was enough to constitute 
a man a prophet if he spoke in ecstatic frenzy. It was only after a 
time of considerable development in prophecy that such men as Elijah, 
Amos, and Isaiah are found in prophetic circles. From 1 Kings xviii. 
we learn that Baal had his prophets, and the order, on this theory, first 
appears in Israel after the settlement in Canaan. It therefore does 
not seem impossible that the idea of the order may have come in the 
first instance from the cults we are considering, and that in course of 
time the exigencies of Israel’s life and the character of Yahwe made 
the order the noble thing it became. 

Wellhausen has suggested that the feasts of the Jews which are 
of agricultural origin are from the same source. As is well known, 
of the three great Jewish festivals two, at least, were originally wholly 
agricultural —the Qasir or Harvest (also called Feast of Weeks), 
and the Asif or Ingathering (also called Succoth). The third feast 
combined two elements, the Pesah and the Massoth, of which the 
Massoth element seems to have been of agricultural origin. Now 
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before the conquest of Canaan the Israelites were nomads, and would 
not naturally keep agricultural feasts. They learned their agriculture 
from the Canaanites after the settlement in Canaan, and as these 
Canaanites, so far as we can trace their customs from the few hints 
which ancient authors have transmitted to us, seem to have celebrated 
such agricultural feasts to the gods who gave agricultural increase, it 
is but natural, on the critical theory, to suppose that the Israglites 
should thence also adopt the custom of keeping such agricultural 
festivals to Yahwe. The festival of the men of Shechem (Judges 
ix. 27), combined with the statements of Lucian, Aelian, Johannes 
Lydus, Efrem Syrus, and Augustine about such festivals elsewhere, 
are vouchers for their existence in the Baal and Ashtoreth worship, 
and the attitude of Amos and Hosea towards these feasts would seem 
not inconsistent with such an origin. (See Amos iv. 4, 5, v. 21-23, and 
Hosea ii. 8-15.) 


In close connection with the ritualistic effects of the foreign cults, 


of which the cults of Ashtoreth and Baal formed such important 
elements, are the moral effects which they wrought on Israel. Indeed, 
it was in the impurity of its ritual from a moral point of view that the 
Ashtoreth cult touched the moral life of Israel. This is what we 
should expect a priori, and it is also what Hosea actually tells us: 
“They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and burn incense 
upon the hills, under the oaks and poplars and terebinths, because the 
shadow thereof is good ; therefore your daughters commit whoredom, 
and your brides commit adultery ” (Hosea iv. 13). It would appear 
from 2 Kings xxiii. 7 that this was not only done in open and definite 
worship of Ashtoreth and Baal, but that it had penetrated the Yahwe 
cult also, for a part of Josiah’s reform consisted in “destroying the 
houses of the sodomites that were in the house of Yahwe, where the 
women wove hangings for the Ashera.” ‘These sodomites and women 
seem to be a recognized part of the temple retinue, co far as appears, 
recognized by priest and people alike. This impression is confirmed 
by Deut. xxiii. 17, 18: “ There shall be no harlot of the daughters of 
Israel, neither shall there be a sodomite of the sons of Israel. Thou 
shalt not bring the hire of a whore or the wages of a male prostitute 
(lit. dog, but 35> is evidently parallel to mo%t) into the house of Yah- 
we thy God for any vow.” This prohibition would probably never 
have been made had not a definite exigency demanded it; the very 
enaction of the law implying a previous contrary practice. Thus we 
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see how under the sanction of religion — and as many were no doubt 
coming to think, under the sanction of Yahwe— the very basis of 
family life and social purity was being subverted. Against this Amos, 
Hosea, and other prophets raised their voices. They reminded Israel 
that in Yahwe worship these were innovations, and innovations which 
Yahwe abominated. They kept alive the agitation until legislation 
was enacted or resuscitated against such practices ; until the means of 
carrying them on were forcibly ejected from the temple, the high 
places, the natural haunts of such practices, were destroyed, and a code 
enacted for Israel of such exalted ethical standard in this particular 
as to be for subsequent ages a successful barrier against such corrup- 
tion. That Israel’s moral code was now lifted above the ideals of her 
earlier leaders is perhaps improbable, but that this struggle to root out 
the excessive impurity of Ashtoreth and Baal worship impressed a 
higher moral standard upon the people as a whole, which in sub- 
sequent centuries wrought out its beneficent results, seems really to 
have been the case. 

This long conflict waged by Israel’s prophetic leaders with these 
impure cults left its trace, too, upon their religious ideas; not that 
it originated anything new in this respect, for that is not likely, 
but that it led them to emphasize and keep in the foreground a 
fact of the greatest importance to Jew and Christian alike. The 
tendency, as we have seen, was to regard Yahwe as the same sort 
of god as those around him. They were nature gods. They were 
the ancestors of their tribes or members of their clans. The god 
might be angry with them, might get sulky and for a time abandon 
them, but ultimately, let them displease him ever so much, he would 
be forced by the clan constitution and the principle of blood revenge 
to come to the rescue of his people. Thus an obstinate people could 
coerce its god to accede to its own will. In opposition to this, the 
prophets from Hosea onward represent Yahwe’s relation to Israel as 
a relation not of kinship, but of covenant; not of nature, but of grace. 
The basis of that covenant was obedience to Yahwe; and Yahwe 
required a life of moral purity, of mercy towards the poor, and a 
service of himself as absolute and whole-hearted as a wife should 
vender her husband. Were this not given, his covenant might be 
abrogated. A nature god might be coerced by his kinsman; but a 
people who were faithless to their part of a divine covenant had no 
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ground by which to compel the other party to the contract to fulfil 
His portion. 

Thus in this long conflict with heathenism, as prophet after prophet 
took up this strain, Israel at length learned, as bitter misfortune 
enforced the prophetic instruction, that personal conduct and personal 
purity are the conditions of Yahwe’s favor and help; or, to put it in 
the words of Heraclitus, that “character is destiny.” The conflict 
with Ashtoreth and her allies was the occasion rather than the cause 
of this magnificent result. The cause lay in the fact that Yahwe’s 
character and relation to his people were such as they were, that the 
better minds were enabled to discern that character and relation, and 
that the Providence controlling the fortunes of the people so shaped 
those fortunes that they impressed upon the popular conscience the 
teaching of the better minds. None the less, however, does it become 
us to note the part of opposition played by Ashtoreth and her associ- 
ates in this accomplishment, and to note the fundamental religious 
truth for us and for all time which was thus set in the foreground of 
prophetic teaching. 
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THE PROBABLE USE OF THE FIRST GOSPEL 
BY LUKE. 


BY PROF. EDWARD Y. HINCKS. 


N EW Testament criticism tends towards the belief that Mark, 
in its present or an earlier form, was written before either 
Matthew or Luke, and was used as a source respectively by the 
authors of those Gospels. The preponderance of German opinion is 
in favor of this hypothesis, and it is gaining ground in England.’ A 
point has evidently been reached at which the priority of Mark may 
be tentatively assumed and attempts made to use it in explaining the 
structure of the Synoptics. Reasonable explanation of any of their 
subordinate features built upon the assumption that Mark is prior is 
a lawful gain to the hypothesis of its priority. And if the hypothesis 
in explaining the minor phenomena of the first and second Gospels 
takes on the simplest of its conceivable forms, it gains in this way 
further help. 

Those passages of Luke and Matthew which apparently alike depend 
upon Mark have a common peculiarity, one which evidently bears upon 
the relation which the first and third Gospels sustain to the second. 
This is agreement in deviation from Mark, the common source. In 
almost all the Marcan passages of Matthew and Luke coincident vari- 
ations from the second Gospel are found. They are chiefly slight 
departures from the common source. Many of them are of such a 
character that taken by themselves their common presence in Matthew 
and Luke might be thought accidental. But as they are very numer- 
ous, and are found almost throughout Mark as it lies imbedded 
respectively in the first and third Gospels, they cannot be ascribed 
to chance. 

Three ways of accounting for these coincident variations have been 
taken. First, it has been held that our second Gospel is a redaction 


1 See F. H. Wood’s Essay in the Studia Biblica Vol. 11. and Professor Sanday’s 
‘ Survey of the Synoptic Question,” Expositor, Fourth Series, Vol. 111., 1891. 
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of Papias’s Mark, and that the original was used as a source respec- 
tively by the author of Matthew and by Luke. The coincident vari- 
ations from Mark show changes which the redactor made. The orig- 
inal form appears in the two later Gospels; Mark is secondary where 
they both depart from it. Secondly, a more complicated explanation 
has been made: Mark, it is said probably used the Logia of the 
apostle Matthew. This we may believe contained, besides sayings of 
Jesus, much narrative material. Mark had it before him, and wove 
much of its matter into his narrative, using considerable freedom in his 
treatment of it, as his having an apostle’s oral testimony at his com- 
mand would make him feel justified in doing. The authors of the 
first and third Gospels also both used the Logia, and, being farther 
away from the apostolic tradition, would naturally feel more reverence 
for its letter than did Mark; hence it might be expected that in 
passages which they took from Mark they would correct Mark’s 
changes in the Logia. This is what they did in the instances in which 
they agree in variations from Mark in Marcan excerpts. What ap- 
pears to be their common departure from Mark is in reality their 
common restoration of the original form of one of its sources. Weiss, 
almost the only living advocate of this theory, has employed it in his 
Markus- Evangelium, and his Matthdus-Evangelium und seine Lukas- 
parallelen. 

Thirdly, the coincident variations of the first and third Gospels from 
Mark in their Marcan excerpts are attributed to Luke’s familiarity with 
the Matthew of the canon. It is probable, it is said, that Luke had this 
Gospel, which seems to have come into wide use very early. If he 
had it, he must have read it much. His preface would forbid our 
thinking that he put it in the same rank with Mark and the Logia. 
We must believe that he would give them higher authority than he 
would ascribe to this secondary work, and treat their letter with a 
reverence which he would not feel for the later compilation. Yet he 
would be influenced more than he knew by a Gospel with which he 
was so familiar. Often an unconscious reminiscence of its language 
would determine his use of a word or rendering of a phrase. Such 
influence naturally explains the variations from Mark which Luke 
has in common with Matthew. This theory was urged by Edward 
Simons in a thorough monograph, entitled “ Hat der dritte Ewan- 
gelist den canonischen Matthdus benutzt? (1880). It has gained 
Holtzmann’s assent. Wendt adopts it. Sanday has not been able 
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to get a copy of the book, but does not see how the hypothesis can 
be made good. 

The third hypothesis seems to me to have claims superior to those 
which can be urged in behalf of either of the others ; and to be, although 
not free from difficulties, tenable, and on the whole satisfactory. I 
have been led to this conclusion chiefly by the force of the arguments 
advanced by Simons in the above-mentioned monograph. There the 
facts bearing on the question whether Luke could have known the 
first Gospel are brought forward and succinctly discussed. Then the 
coincident variations from Mark are examined singly, in the light of 
the three rival hypotheses; the arguments for the Urmarcus theory 
advanced by Holtzmann, and for the Mark-Logia theory employed 
by Weiss being severally weighed. This is evidently the way to reach 
au answer to the question under consideration. The key to the 
phenomena must be found in the phenomena themselves. A mono- 
graph dealing with the question at issue in this way, provided it show 
thoroughness and fairness, must be taken into account by those who 
are seeking light on the problem it considers. 

I shall try to justify the opinion that Matthew’s and Luke’s com- 
mon variations from Mark show that Luke depends on Matthew, using 
Simons’s arguments freely, along with some additional ones which occur 
tome. The fact that his treatise is out of print justifies me, I hope, 
in reproducing many of its ideas, with the heartiest acknowledgment 
of their author’s proprietorship in them. 

The theory advocated has the important advantage over both its 
rivals of resting on a more probable supposition. Aside from the 
explanation it affords of the phenomena of Matthew and Luke under 
consideration, there is not much to be said for the Urmarcus hypoth- 
esis. No sure evidences of redaction can be pointed out in the Gospel ; 
no reason for a redacior’s making the changes assumed to explain the 
coincident variations of the first and third Gospels. Holtzmann, it is 
true, says that the Urmarcus. theory will live in one form or another 
until some “rebellious facts” have been disposed of. These are, 
First, the 6 warnp 6 év rots ovpavois of Mark xi. 25, which he calls “ an 
Unmarcan phrase.” But as this is the only instance in the second 
Gospel in which zarjp is used of God in ‘his relation to the disciples, 
and as the 6 év rots otpavois is germane to the context (apy ipiv ra 
raparTopara tov) and adds perspicuity, it is not plain why it should 
be called “Unmarcan.” One would expect the tradition used by 
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Mark, as well as the tradition embodied in the Logia, to use waryjp 
in describing God’s relation to the disciples of Jesus. Finding it so 
used once, should we rejeci it because it is not employed oftener ? 

Holtzmann’s second “ rebellious fact” is the citation from Malachi 
(iii. 1) in Mark i. 2, which is united to the citation from Isaiah (xl. 
3), and included in the reference to Isaiah. This is said to show 
dependence on Matt. xi. 10, where Mal. iii. 1 is quoted with the same 
departure from the Septuagint (xaracxevdce: for émBréperac), although 
the words are not ascribed as in Mark to Isaiah. The dependence, it 
is said, is proved by the fact that here Mark, like Matthew, apparently 
follows the Hebrew (xaracxevafw = M26), departing from the usual 
custom of citing the Septuagint (émBAéperar). But why may we not 
follow Wendt in believing that the Malachi quotation as given in 
Matthew was not taken from the Logia, but was added by the editor, 

~ being taken by him from Mark? His knowledge of its authorship 
had led him to drop it from the Marcan excerpt which contained the 
passage from Isaiah, Matt. iii. 3. 

The third of Holtzmann’s “ rebellious facts” is the Marcan vocab- 
ulary of John vii. 53-viii. 11. This shows, it is said, that the pericope 
stood in the .original Mark. A place can be found for it in the 
narrative between xii. 17 and 18. But against the fact that the peri- 
cope contains many of Mark’s stylistic peculiarities, must be set the 
fact that it has some, although not so many, of Luke’s. Moreover, 
our Mark contains nothing suggesting that this pericope ever belonged © 
to it, and the texcual history of the passage gives no reason for affirm- 
ing that it did. So it is proper to say that a fact outside Mark cannot 
be made the basis for a theory about the composition of that Gospel 
which is not supported by the Gospel itself. Even if we could believe 
that the passage dropped out of Mark, we could not safely infer from 
this that the Gospel had been written over. These facts, then, do not 
justify one in holding to the Urmarcus hypothesis. ay 

The Mark-Logia theory has serious difficulties to face. If Mark 4 
used the Logia, why did he not put more of it into his Gospel? Why al 
did he not give the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Missionary Discourse? What principle of selection can be discov- 
ered in his (assumed) use of it? And can we believe that the au- 
thors of the first and third Gospels would independently of each 4 
other correct his use of it, in borrowing from his Gospel? What a] 
ground have we for attributing to them such endeavor for ny at 
precision as this implies? 


XUM 
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What are the probabilities as regards Luke’s use of Matthew? He 
wrote a number of years after the composition of the Jewish-Christian 
Gospel (cf. xxi. 24 with Matt. xxiv. 29), and seems to have depended 
upon earlier biographies of Jesus (Luke i. 1,2). We can hardly 
believe that the Jewish-Christian Gospel had not become known to 
him at the time of his writing. For its catholic character and its 
preponderating influence in the church of the second century are good 
reasons for thinking that it circulated swiftly through the church. 
But, it is said, comparing the two Gospels, we find discrepancies and 
contradictions between them which forbid the belief that the author of 
the second knew the first. Let us glance at these alleged divergences 
and ask what support they give to the assertion that the first and 
second were mutually independent. 

1. Luke does not respect Matthew’s use of the Logia. But Mat- 
thew was in any case to Luke only a secondary source. His preface 
gives reason for believing that he would hold a critical attitude 
towards any Gospels not carrying apostolic authority. In using his 
best source he would not be greatly influenced by another writer’s 
employment of it. 

2. The divergence of Luke’s introductory narrative from Matthew’s. 
A different genealogy is given. The visit of the Magi and the flight 
into Egypt are left out. Joseph’s residence before Jesus’s birth is 
given as Nazareth, not Bethlehem. But Luke had access to sources 
not used by Matthew, and may have thought them superior to those 
which Matthew employed. The visit of the Magi, supposing that he 
found no critical objections to it, may, as Simons suggests, have been 
supplanted in his narrative by the visit of the shepherds; the two nar- 
ratives being closely akin from the biographer’s point of view. He may 
not have found enough religious significance in the flight into Egypt 
to care to use it. The value which it had for Matthew as a fulfilment 
of Hosea xi. 1 would hardly exist for him and his readers. He would 
follow what he thought the best tradition regarding Joseph’s residence 
before Christ’s birth, and there is good reason to believe that he had a 
better tradition as to this than that followed by the author of Matthew. 
Perhaps, moreover, Luke shows the influence of the first Gospel in 
giving a genealogy, and one which connects Jesus with David through 
Joseph. 

3. Luke, it is said, in using Mark disregards Matthew’s modifica- 
tions of that Gospel. But Mark was, we assume, more highly es- 
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teemed by him. Sometimes he does follow Matthew’s change of 
Mark’s narrative; e.g. with Matthew he puts Jesus’s visit to Nazareth 
into his first journey to Capernaum after his baptism (Luke iv. 16 ff., 
cf. Matt. xiii. 54), instead of giving it with Mark (vi. 1 ff.) a later 
date. . 

4. Luke omits some important sayings of Jesus given in the first 
Gospel. Some found in Matthew appear in the third Gospel with 
important alterations; e.g. the Parable of the Talents appears in Luke 
as the Parable of the Pounds. But many of these sayings were 
probably contained in the Logia, and the problem of their omission 
or alteration would remain to be solved, if it were proved that Luke 
did not have Matthew. Some which do not appear to have been in 
the Logia were evidently omitted by Luke because he wrote from the 
Gentile-Christian point of view; e.g. Matt. xvi. 18 ff., “Thou art 
- Peter,” ete. » 

5. None of Matthew’s pragmatic references to the Old Testament 
are found in the third Gospel. This is easily accounted for by Luke’s 
point of view, and his independence of Matthew as respects doctrinal 
conception. 

6. The two Gospels give divergent accounts of the resurrection. 
But Luke had other sources of information than those employed by 
the author of the first Gospel. He may not have thought that his 
Jerusalem tradition contradicted Matthew’s Galilean tradition. If he 
had thought so, would he have been prevented by his regard for 
Matthew from giving what he regarded the truth? Why should we 
assume that Matthew had acquired a canonical authority as early as 
when the third Gospel was written ? 

If the third Gospel contains no facts destroying the antecedent 
probability that its author had the first Gospel, the hypothesis ad- 
vanced to account for its coincidences with Matthew in altering Mark, 
has a better basis than either of its two rivals. This hypothesis 
must, of course, win its way to acceptance by its success in explaining 
one by one the common variations. Simons has applied it to them 
all, and, as far as I can see, with success. His detailed criticism 
seems to show that the Luke-Matthew hypothesis gives a more 
reasonable explanation of the facts than is afforded by either of its 
rivals. I venture to reproduce enough of it to give material for a fair 
estimate of the value of his work. 
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Mark iv. 10 Matt. xiii. 10 Luke viii. 9 
Those about him, with The disciples His disciples 

the twelve, asked, 

etc. 

The Urmarcus and the Mark-Logia hypothesis both assume that 
Mark changed “the disciples” into “those about him, with the 
twelve”; an inexplicable alteration. It is natural that Matthew should 
condense into “ the disciples,” and that Luke should follow him. 


Mark iii. 34 Matt. xii. 49 Luke viii. 21 

Looking round upon Stretching forth the He said 

those sitting in a hand, he said 

circle about him, he 

said 

The above-mentioned hypotheses make this an embellishment set 
upon the original narrative by Mark. Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that Matthew dropped it for the sake of brevity, and that 
Luke followed him in doing so? 


Mark iv. 38 Matt. viii. 24 Luke viii. 23 


He was sleeping inthe He was sleeping He was asleep 
stern upon the cush- 
ion 
Abbreviation is here more credible than embellishment. 


Mark iv. 38 Matt. viii. 25 Luke viii. 24 
Teacher, dost thou not Lord, save, we perish Master, Master, (ém- 
care that we perish orara) we perish 

It is more probable that the longer and less reverent exclamation 
was changed by Matthew, followed by Luke, into the shorter and 
more reverent form than that Mark made the converse change. 


Mark vi. 14 Matt. xiv. 1 Luke ix. 7 
And king Herod heard Herod the tetrarch Herod the tetrarch 
Mark would not change “tetrarch” into “king,” the less exact 
word ; the converse change is not improbable. 


Mark viii. 35 Matt. xvi. 25 Luke ix. 24 
Whosoever shall save Lose his life for my Lose his life for my 
his life, etc. ... lose sake sake 
his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s 
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Which is probably earlier? No motive can easily be thought of 
for changing “my sake” into “ my sake and the gospel’s. The grow- 
ing belief that Christianity is Christ would account for the contrary 
change. 

Mark ix. 4 Matt. xvii. 3 Luke ix. 30. 
And there appeared to Moses and Elias Moses and Elias. 
them Elias with 

Moses 
. Why should Mark change “ Moses and Elias” to “Elias with Mo- 
ses”? The reason for the contrary change is obvious. 


Mark xiii. 9, 10 Matt. x. 17, 18 
But take heed to yourselves, they But beware of men ; for they shall 


will deliver you to sanhedrins, 
and ye shall be scourged in 
synagogues, and ye shall stand 
before rulers and kings for my 
suke, for a testimony to them, 
Aud unto all the Gentiles must 


deliver you up to sanhedrins, 
and in their synagogues shall 
they scourge you, and before 
rulers and kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, for a 
testimony to them and to the 


the gospel first be preached. Gentiles. 

Here Mark is probably secondary. The clause “to the Gentiles ” 
in Matthew seems to have been expanded into verse 10. The reverse 
is hardly conceivable. If, then, Matt. x. 17-22 is in the Logia, we 
must believe that Mark had that document. But Mark’s Parousia 
Discourse is so different in its style from the rest of his Gospel as to 
suggest a special written source. Simons follows Colani and Weiz- 
sicker in thinking that this source was “a little apocalypse, an inde- 
pendent literary production, written in a.D. 68.” Without accepting 
this view in all its details, I am ready to believe that Mark had 
a special source for this part of his Gospel, and that part of that 
document may, as Simons thinks, have been woven into the Mission 
Discourse of this chapter. But Luke apparently did not have it. 


Mark vi. 7 Matt. x. 1,5 Luke ix. 1 f. 
And he calls thetwelve, And having called his And having called to- 


and began to send 
them forth two by 
two, and gave them 
power over unclean 
spirits 





twelve disciples, he 
gave them power 
over unclean spirits, 
etc. .... 5 These 
twelve Jesus sent 
forth 


gether the twelve, 
he gave them power 
and authority over 
all demons, etc. .... 
* And he sent them 
forth 
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In Matthew and Luke the endowment is mentioned before the 
departure. This is the natural order. Mark’s reverse order would 
naturally have been changed into it; the converse is inconceivable. 

The Logia and Mark have independent reports of the discourse of 
Christ which follows. That of Mark is much briefer. Matthew gives 
that from the Logia. Luke gives the Logia discourse in connection 
with the sending forth of the Seventy (Luke x. 1 ff.), therefore he 
here follows Mark. Weiss (Matt.-Ev. 259) thinks that Luke was 
aided to his opinion of the occasion of the Logia discourse by the 
éXtyo of the saying which he gives in x.1. The “few” are the 
twelve; more are needed, therefore seventy more are sent out. Wendt 
(Lehre Jesu, 11.84) suggests that perhaps the Logia said that Jesus 
not only sent forth the twelve, but again a larger company, and that 
Luke found in the discourse given in Mark, and again as given in a 
different form in the Logia, what he regarded as the discourses given 
on the two occasions. The double report should be regarded as an 
indication that Luke had supposed he had two independent sources. 
If Mark had the discourse as given in the Logia, we cannot see 
why he should not have taken more of it (Simons). Luke omits 
some verses because he uses them elsewhere. His omission of Matt. 
x. 23, “ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel until the Son 
of Man be come,” is naturally accounted for by the fact that he wrote 
after Matthew (Simons). 

The hypothesis advanced to account for the variant forms in which 
this discourse comes to us (viz. that the Logia and Mark give inde- 
pendent reports of it) seems to me a reasonable one. Several other 
variants are most naturally accounted for in the same way. One of 
these is Mark ‘iii. 22-26 = Matt. xii. 24-28 = Luke xi. 15-20 (the 
accusation of alliance with Satan). Matt. xii. 27, 28 and Luke xi. 
19, 20 plainly bear the stamp of originality. But as Mark’s account 
cannot be explained as an abridgement, we are obliged to assume two 
sources. 

Simons’s application of his hypothesis to the reports of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount given respectively by Matthew and Luke, is 
very interesting, and yields fruitful results for the hypothesis. 
Granting that both evangelists found the discourse in the Logia, 
Luke’s dependence on Matthew, he says, seems to be shown by their 
both joining it to the same paragraph of Mark, Mark iii. 7-13; cf. 
Matt. iv. 23-25, Luke vi. 17, 18. The Marcan verses are taken 
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by Matthew out of their context and used as an introduction to 
the discourse. Luke, although he has inserted an account of the 
calling of the twelve as the immediate occasion of the discourse, 
gives these verses between this insertion and the discourse, evidently 
following Matthew. As we have not before us the discourse as 
contained in the Logia, we cannot reasonably infer from the vari- 
ations in the two reports of it that Luke did not know the first 
evangelist’s rendering of it. For many of these variations we can 
assign good literary reasons. Simons thinks, with Weiss, that several 
of the verses found in Matthew but not in Luke were added by the 
first evangelist. Jesus’s statement concerning his attitude toward 
the law would naturally be omitted by the Gentile-Christian evan- 
gelist. Sayings of Jesus incorporated by Matthew into the discourse, 
he omits from deference to the Logia. ; 

The use made by Matthew and Luke respectively of another 
passage of the Logia, that in which Jonah is held up as a sign to 
Jesus’s contemporaries, demands attention. The divergence in the 
two redactions is said to be of such a character as to show that Luke 
cannot have seen that of Matthew. 


Matt. xii. 38-42 Luke xi. 29-32. * 
Then answered him some of the And when the people were gath- 





scribes and Pharisees, saying, 
Teacher, we would see a sign 
from thee. But he answering 
said to them, An evil and adul- 
terous generation seeks a sign ; 
and a sign shall not be given it, 
save the sign of Jonas the pro- 
phet. For as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly; so shall. the Son 
of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth. 
The men of Nineveh shall rise 
at the judgment with this gen- 
eration, and shall condemn it: 
because they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas; and, be- 


ered thick together, he began 
to say, This is an evil gene- 
ration: it seeks a sign; and 
there shall no sign be given it, 
save the sign of Jonas the pro- 
phet. For as Jonas was a sign 
unto the Ninevites, so shall also 
the Son of man be to this gen- 
eration. The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with the men of this 
generation, and condemn them; 
for she came from the utmost 
parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and, be- 
hold, a greater than Solomonis 
here. The men of Nineveh 
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for. 





Matt. ‘xii. 41 f. 


hold a greater than Jonas is 
here. The queen of the south 
shall rise up at the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it; for she came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and, behold, a greater than Sol- 
omon is here. 


Simons accounts for Luke’s introduction to the discourse by the fact 
that in verse 16 he has already mentioned the demand made by Jesus’s 
As this introduction, however, harmonizes with 
the discourse (which Matthew’s does not), it may have been taken 
from the Logia. Luke’s omission of Matthew’s verse 40 is said 
by some to show that he did not know the corresponding passage 
But if Matt. xii. 40 was in the Logia, as is claimed, 


enemies for a sign. 


of that Gospel. 
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Luke xi. 32. 


shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonas ; and, 
behold; a greater than Jonas is 
here. 





the reason which led Luke to omit it would presumably be strong 
enough to make him disregard the example set by Matthew in 


inserting it. But there is much reason for thinking that the verse 
was added by the evangelist. It does not harmonize with verse 41, 
which represents the preaching of Jonah as the sign given to the 
men of Nineveh. This has its analogue in the preaching of Jesus, 
_ to which his generation is refusing to listen, so incurring greater 
guilt than was incurred by the men of Nineveh in turning a deaf 
ear to the preaching of Jonah. Besides, a definite prediction of 





his resurrection made to unbelieving minds would have been a de- 
parture from the usual method of Christ’s teaching hard to account 


Then, as Simons pertinently says, the promise (if the sign 
means the resurrection) was not kept, for the people of Israel did 
not see the risen Christ; he only appeared to his disciples. Simons, 
however, concedes to Weiss that Luke agreed with Matthew in re- 
garding the sign to be Jonah’s person, not his preaching; inferring 
this from his éora:, vs. 30, and his inverting Matthew’s vs. 41 and 
42. Here he thinks we find evidence of Matthew’s influence upon 
Luke. 
The parts of Matthew and Luke which respectively give the account 
of Jesus’s experience from the last supper to and including the resur- 
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rection are of especial significance for our purpose. The Logia 
narrative, as even Weiss admits, does not extend so far. Hence, com- 
mon divergences from Mark, if equally numerous and important with 
those appearing in the preceding parts of these two Gospels, go far 
towards proving that his Mark-Logia hypothesis is invalid. An exact 
estimate of the relative number of common variations can hardly be 











made. Those in the Passion sections are certainly not noticeably 
less in number or in consequence than in other sections of equal 
extent. I give them as presented by Simons, omitting some of the 


less important ones. 


Mark xiv. 10, 11 
10 "I! Ioxapwd 


THE BETRAYAL. 
Matt. xxvi. 14-16 


14 Aeyopevos “I. “Ioxa-_ 


puirrns 


11 eljre wiis abrov et- 16 ere edxatpiav va 


Kaipws mapadot 


Mark xiv. 32-42 
36 «at édeyev 

dé BB. 

Gddd 
37 épxerat 


avrov mapade 
GETHSEMANE. 
Matt. xxvi. 36-46 


39 A€yww 


vacat 
anv 


40 épxerar mpods rtovs 


pabyras 


36 ob ri dy Bw adda «42 yernOyrw 1d O&y- 


’ La 
Titov 


Mark xiv. 43-50 
43 «ius 
vacat 
45 after Judas’s kiss 
Christ says nothing 





ped. wou 


THE ARREST. 
Matt. xxvi. 47-56 


47 vacat 


Bor 
50 after Judas’s kiss 
Christ speaks a 
protesting word : 
éraipe, Comrade, 
for what art thou 
present ? 


Luke xxii. 3-6 

3 I. tov xadovpevov 
*Ioxapusrny 

5 eyre edxaipiav tov 
mapadovvat 


Luke xxii. 39-46 
42 déywv 
vacat 
awAnv 
45 éXOwv mpos rois pa- 
Oyras 
42 py 7d OAnpa pod. 
GANA Td cov yt 
vérOw 


Luke xxii. 47-53 
47 vacat 
iSov 
48 do. Judas, with a 
kiss _ betrayest 
thou the Son of 
man? 
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Mark xiv. Matt. xxvi. Luke xxii. 
47 éxrawev tov Sovrdov 51 zaragas 50 érdragev 
@rdpiov @rtiov TO ous 
vacat 52 Jesus’s rebuke 51 Jesus’s rebuke 


THE TRIAL AND PETER’3 DENIAL. 


Mark xiv. 53-72 Matt. xxvi. 57-75 Luke xxii. 54-71 
72 Kai émeBadwv exdarey 75 Kai eeAOdv ew Ex- 62 Kal eeAOwv e~w éx- 
Aavoevy TiKpas Aavoey TiKpas 


BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 


61 Art thouthe Christ, 63 I adjure thee by 66 If thou art the 
the Son of the the living God Christ, tell us 
Blessed ? that thou tell us 

if thou art the 
Christ, the Son 


of God 
62 Ye shall see the 64 dm dpm etc. 68 ‘Azo rov viv ete. 
Son of man sitting 
on the right hand 
of power 
62 eyo eit ov eras 70 ipets A€yere Sri eyo 
eit 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
Mark xv. 1 Matt. xxvii. 2 Luke xxiii. 1-25 
1 “Iyootv dayveyxav =. 2. derrpyaryov 1 iyayov 


(Luke omits Matthew’s account of Judas’s fate, of Pilate’s wife’s 
dream, and of Pilate’s washing his hands.) 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 
Matt. xxvii. 31-56 





Mark xv. 20-41 Luke xxiii. 26-49 


20 eéyovow 31 dmpyayov 26 dmjyayov 
21 tov warépa ’AXde~dv- 32 vacat 26 vacat 
Spov xai “Povdov 


22 peBeppnvevopevov 33 deyopevos 33 Kxadovpevov 
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Mark xv. Matt. xxviii. Luke xxiii. 
24 casting a lot upon 35 casting a lot 34 they cast lots 
them (the gar- 
ments) ris ti apy 





26 vacat 37 otros 38 otros 
37 égérvevoev 50 adjxev 7d wvedpa = 46 eis xelpds cov zrapa- 
tepar To mvevpa. 
pov... éérvevoev 
(Luke passes over the earthquake and the resurrection of saints 
(51°-53Matt.), very likely for dogmatic and critical reasons.) 





39 Kevrupiwv 54 éxarovrapxos 47 éxarovrdpyys 
idov 6 Kevtupiwv ... ... Bovres tov ceo- ov 8 6 Karov- 
: Gre ovrws éférvev- pov Kal Ta ywdpeva TapXNS TO yevope- 
oe vov 





Luke can hardly refer here to what is said in 46 (Jesus dying with 
acry), nor to what is told in 45 (the rending of the temple veil) ; 
the 76 yevduevov seems to show Matthew’s influence. 


41 who followed him 55 followed from Gal- 49 following him 





when he was in ilee from Galilee 
Galilee 
e 
THE BURIAL. 
Mark xv. 42-47 Matt. xxvii. 57-66 Luke xxiii. 50-56 
42 fv mapackevy transferred to 62 after also told after the in- 
: the interment terment 

43 todpyoas cionOev 58 (roApynoas omitted) 52 (roAyyoas omitted) 

ampos tov IeAGrov otros mporeAOav 76 =o 0s rpooeA Bay rT} 


‘J 
Kal yrjcaro 7} TleAdtw yrycaro Td TleAdrw yrycaro ro 





cpa, rod "Inood copa Tov Incov copa Tov “Incod 
44,45 Pilate wondered vacat vacat 
if he were already 


dead; asked cen- 
turion; learned | 
that he was i 

46 éveldnoe 59 evervdugev 53 evervdugev i 
(This word occurs only in these verses and in H 

John xx. 7.) 
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Mark xv. 


does not say that 
the tomb was new 


Mark xvi. 1-8 
1 Kat Stayevopevov tov 


caBBarov 


5, <l8ov veavioxov xa- 
Onpevov ev ois 
Sefvois wept BeBXAy- 
peévov oroAnv Aev- 
«nV 
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Matt. xxvii. 


60 & To Kawa 


THE RESURRECTION. 
Matt. xxviii. 1-8 


1 tH émwcxoticn eis 
pilav caBBarwv 


2 ayyedos yap xvpiov 
karaBas 

3 tw 8 7 eidéa adrov 
as éotpary 


Luke xxiii. 
53 od ov Hy ovdeis ov- 
Tu) KELLEVOS 
54 xat oaBBarov éré- 


woe 


Luke xxiv. 1-9 

[xxiii 54 xat oaBBa- 
tov érépwox ev | 

(This word only found 
in N.T. in these 
two passages.) 

4 dvdpes 80 éréornoav 
avrats évy éoOnre 
dorparrovoy 





Luke’s two men seem to be a combining of Mark’s young man in 


white raiment (vs. 5) and Matthew’s angel (vs. 3). 


2 dvareiavtos Tov HAtov 
6 i7yépOn, obk Eorw Bde 


8 Kai éeAPodoa éEpvyov 
aro Tov pryypeiov, 
dyev yap adras 
Tpopos Kai éxora- 


OS* Kal OvdEVi Ov- | 


dev elrav, EpoBorv- 
To yap 


1 vacat 

6 ok éorw dde HyépOn 
yép 

8 Kai dreAOodoa taxd 
dd TOU pvypetov 
pera pdBov kai 
xapas peyddys €- 
Spapov dararyyei- 
Aat Tois pabyrais 


2 a 
auTou 


1 vacat 
6 ovk éorw dde ddAAa 
> , 
my€p9y 
9 kai trroorpépacat dd 
TOU pvnpeiov amipy- 
a , 
yeAav raira wav- 
a 9 a 
Ta. Tots evoeKa kat 





macw tots Aovrots 
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JE IN THE MIDDLE BOOKS OF THE 
PENTATEUCH, 


Il. ANALYSIS OF EXODUS I.—vi1.! 


BY BENJAMIN WISNER BACON. 


HE priestly element in Ex. i—vii. is universally regarded among 
critics as comprising i. 1-7, 13 £; ii. 28°-25; vi. 2-vii. 7, with 
certain minor exceptions, as follows: i. 6 and the middle clauses of 
i. 7 and 14 are by most attributed to J E, and by some vi. 10-30 is 
attributed in whole or in part to R. The genealogy, vi. 14-27, is 
generally regarded as a portion of P?’s material, which having been 
removed from its original position is inserted here by means of vs. 13 
and 28-30. As these verses are obviously made in the clumsiest 
possible imitation of vi. 2 ff. and 10-12, they are no doubt rightly 
assigned to R. A more difficult question is as to the source of the 
material which by this means is so curiously patched in to the other- 
wise fluent narrative of P. A genealogy we should certainly expect, 
to introduce Moses and Aaron, who now appear abruptly, as though 
the reader were expected to know in advance who they are. Such 
an introduction is, indeed, more conceivable in P than in J or E, but 
is scarcely conceivable in any writer. P, therefore, probably had a 
genealogy introducing these principal characters. But that is not 
what vi. 14ff., in its present form, is. Rather does it undertake to 
be a table of the clans of Israel, a duplicate of Gen. xlvi. 8ff. It 
begins with Reuben and Simeon, but proceeds only as far as Levi, 
and stops abruptly when it reaches the names of Aaron and Moses. 
This phenomenon might be accounted for by supposing that we have 
here only a part of the original table; but from the characteristic 
inclusiveness of redactors, it is probable a priori that the facts are to 
be accounted for rather by supposing addition to an original genealogy 
of Levi, than subtraction from a table of all the clans of Israel. This 
a priort probability is supported by the colophon in vs. 19 and 25, 


1 See Journal Vol. 1x. 161-200. 
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“ These are the families of the Levites according to their generations,” 
“ These are the heads of the father’s houses of the Levites according 
to their families,” in place of the simple “These are the families of 
Reuben,” “These are the families of Simeon,” of vs. 14f. I incline 
therefore to the opinion that the table was originally a table of the 
“ Toledoth of Levi,” comprising vs. 16-25, which stood before vi. 2, 
and when removed was supplemented at the beginning (vs. 14 f.) from 
Gen. xlvi. 8 ff., and tacked on to the narrative by means of the patch- 
work vi. 13 and 26-30. (With vi. 16 cf. i. 1, and contrast v. 14.) 

Turning now to J E in this section, the reasons given by Dillmann 
seem to me adequate for including i. 6 and the clauses vox3"* 13" 
and M3wa Mss~>555 Hadas wena in vs.7 and 14 in JE.? The lan- 
guage of i. 6, 7* B, 8-12, 14° 8, is distinctly J’s. With cx> 7, 9, 20, 
cf. Gen. xviii. 18, xxvi. 16; Num. xxii. 6. mas 10, Gen. xi. 3, 4, 7, 
xxxviii, 16. yr 12, Gen. x. 18, ix. 19, xi. 9, xxviii. 14, xxx. 30, 
43, etc. Sp = Mop “befall” 10, Gen. xlii. 4, 38, xlix. 1; Ex. v. 3. 
yip 12, Gen. xlvi.34. sys 10, Gen. xxiv. 60. ms “ humble” 
11 and 12, Gen. xvi. 6, xxxi. 50, xxxiv. 2, odes 11, xiii. 37. 
mds 10, passim. (Also E.) ord" sem 14, Gen. xi. 3. jord 11, 
J passim. 

Not merely is the language of vs. 6, 8-12 characteristic of J, — the 
ideas belong with the conceptions of this writer. The death of Joseph 
and his generation, vs. 6, cannot be so placed in E, for E has imme- 
diately before (Gen. 1. 24, 26) twice mentioned the death of Joseph. 
The idea of vs. 9 is identical with Gen. xxvi. 16, and identically ex- 
pressed. In Num. xxii. 2 ff. the same idea recurs again in the same 
expressions (cf. Num. xxii. 3° with Ex. i. 12°; Num. xxii. 6 with Ex. 
i. 9), but coupled with a slightly different conception in different 
terms, which seem to be E’s. 

In vs. 11 f. the means taken to break the spirit of Israel agree with 
both the idea and expressions of J in the following passages: “ Afflic- 
tion by taskmasters” (here t°02 "0, elsewhere D°wa3, the sense being 
identical) is Israel’s complaint iii. 7 (J). The same means of repres- 
sion is resorted to in v. 5f., 9 ff. (J), when Pharaoh discovers a 
disposition to restlessness in the people. Finally occupation in public 
works, such as the building of store (?) cities, is an expedient adapted 
to a people dwelling in large numbers together, but scarcely applicable 


2 Cf. Gen. xviii. 18, xxvi. 16; and cf. vs. 9 and 20 with vs. 7 and Gen. xi. 3; 
and vs. 11 with 14. Verse 6 prepares for vs. 8; cf. with it Jud. xi, 10. ° 
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where the conception is, as it seems to be in E, that of domestic 
service like the bondage of Joseph, Israel being scattered among the 
dwellings of the Egyptians. Accordingly, I do not consider that 
there is a logical progress from the expedients of “ affliction ” of Israel 
by “taskmasters” in vs. 10-12 to the expedients of vs. 15-22; or 
rather, I think that what logical progress there is, is in the intention 
of J E* alone, who combines the two narratives; whereas the material 
itself presents two accounts more parallel in thought than consecutive. 
On the other hand, the attempt to subdivide vs. 8-14 on the ground of 
a lack of logical consecutiveness in vs. 11 f. after vs. 9f. by denying 
that the “affliction” was originally an expedient directed against the 
growing power of Israel, suffers shipwreck upon vs. 12, where the 
expedient of “ affliction” is declared to have had the opposite effect 
from that intended, referring thus explicitly to 7* 8 and 9. 

2 Chap. i, 6, 7*B, 8-12, 14*B belong therefore together, and, with 
vs. 20°, which is out of harmony with its surroundings, and of course 
belongs with vs. 7* B, 9, are to be assigned to J. 

No argument is needed to prove that i. 15-22, except 20°, belong 
to E. All that is lacking, probably, is some brief statement of the 
growth of Israel and of the “oppression wherewith the Egyptians 
oppressed them.” Possibly this was coupled with the statement of a 
desire on the part of the Egyptians to cut down the numbers of Israel. 
This latter, however, does not seem to me to enter essentially into the 
thought of E. If any motive beyond a mere hatred is presupposed 
in this paragraph, it need be nothing more than a general policy 
toward a hated community in a particular city; or the Hebrews may 
be supposed to suffer in common with a whole slave-class whose in- 
crease Pharaoh proposes to keep down. The idea of Israel as a 
nation large enough to be a menace to Egypt, against whom measures 
of open coercion are taken to humble them and break their spirit by 
forced labor, is certainly incongruous with the conception of two mid- 
wives employed to deliver Egypt from its fear of a subject nation 
grown too many and too mighty for them. If, then, it is possible to 
understand E’s narrative without introducing this inconsistency, we 
ought to do it. Now what gives the story of Pharaoh’s policy of 
infanticide operated by two midwives its appearance of ridiculous 
inadequacy is the fact that our minds have previously been filled from 

vs. 8-12 with the conception of a great enslaved nation. Remove 

this idea, and let E’s narrative suggest its own setting, and there is no 
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absurdity. We see the Hebrews still a mere clan quietly living in 
one of the cities of Egypt, the royal city, and scattered as individuals 
among the Egyptians’ dwellings; oppressed, hated, forced into menial 
service, but not as yet made the object of open national coercive meas- 
ures. An unexplained antipathy — race prejudice perhaps — leads 
to the king’s attempt secretly to rid himself of them. When the 
midwives refuse to do his will, he suggests to his people the samé 
measure of infanticide. Certainly we should not gather from what 
we have here, that Israel is a nation by itself, of which Egypt is 
afraid, and against which measures of open coercion have already 
been taken. In short, I do not think that the story of Egyptian 
warfare on the growing power of Israel by reduction to labor on 
public works under military control is the product of the same mind 
as that which represents it operating by means of midwives and infan- 
ticide. The former is the conception of J, who thinks of Israel as a 
nation living in their own district of Goshen; the latter, of E, who 
thinks of them as individuals in domestic relations with Egyptian 
neighbors in the royal city. 

The story of the childhood of Moses is purely E’s. Chapter ii. 1-10 
is universally recognized as belonging as a whole to this document. 
It is inseparable from the foregoing, where infanticide is the method 
of warfare against Israel: its scene is not Goshen, but the city on the 
bank of the Nile which E has always before his mind’s eye, where 
Pharaoh’s palace is, and whence his daughter. comes down to “the 
river’s brink” (vii. 15): the language is unmistakable; 7b", mon, - 
and the form of etymology in vs. 10,—all make this assignment 
positive. If there is a slight unevenness of the Hebrew in vs. 6, it is 
entirely inadequate to suggest (Wellhausen) a parallel account from 
J. E had sources, doubtless poetic, which he reduced to a continuous 
prose narrative. Such inequalities of language as that in ii. 6 are 
inevitable, where a writer is following a source as closely as E must, 
for reasons to be presented later, have followed his. I see no reason 
to assume that the story of Moses’ childhood was told also in J. Why 
may it not have been found in E only, just as the childhood of Samuel 
is presented by one writer only (E?), the other beginning his story 
with the career of his hero in maturity? The story of E has obvi- 
ously been mutilated in ii. 1 by the omission of data concerning 
Miriam (vs. 4) and Aaron (iv. 27), and the names of Moses’ parents ; 
doubtless because the statements conflicted with P, vi. 20ff. J’s 
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story will be perfectly complete, if, after the narrative of the reduc- 
tion of Israel to public works under task-masters, we come direct to 
the story of the killing of the Egyptian by Moses, or whatever the 
outbreak was which compelled his flight to Midian. 

But in ii. 11-14 also, we are still following E. “When Moses was 
grown up he went out unto his brethren ” presupposes vs. 10, where he 
is a child in Pharaoh’s house. The four verses are necessary to E, to 
bring Moses again into relation with his own people. Their language 
is not distinctively characteristic, though Dillmann regards j>x, 14°, 
as Yahwistic on account of its occurrence once in Gen. xxviii. 16; but 
this single instance, supported by a doubtful passage, is scarcely 
enough to prove anything. Closer examination of the language is 
unnecessary, as the assignment of the verses to E is not seriously 

, disputed. 

Verses 15-23", in spite of the good connection with 11-14, are J’s. 
Jiilicher stands alone, so far as I know, in disputing this. But va. 23°, 
in its real connection with iv. 19 (indisputably J), makes it practically 
certain that vs. 15 is J; and, as Schrader has pointed out, the motive 
for flight is not quite the same in vs. 14 as in 15, Let me also men- 
tion here, what will be more fully discussed later, that Num. xii. 1 
suggests not Midian but Cush as the place of Moses’ flight and mar- 
riage in E. It is J who takes an interest in priests (Ex. xix. 22 ff., 
xxiv. 1 f., 9f.) and in matrimonial alliances in priestly families (Gen. 
xli. 45 — surely J, since E has “ Potiphar”). The scene at the well, 


Ex. ii. 15° ff, is a favorite one with J, cf. Gen. xxiv. 11 ff., xxix. 3 ff. 


The one son of Moses and Zipporah as his wife are in accord with 
iv. 24-26, while the former statement at least differs from xviii. 5. 
Finally, whatever is done with “ Reuel” in vs. 18, it is certain that 
“Jethro” never stood there, and consequently that the verse was not 
written by the author of iii. 1. 

Moreover, the language of vs. 15-23* is certainly characteristic of J. 
Compare s*md wpa with iv. 24; nwmm is found only in Gen. xxx. 
38, 41 (J); DM NS pA Se reminds us of Gen. xxvii. 20; 
mt mad frequently in J, but also in E; 319 20, Gen. ii. 24, xxiv. 27, 
xxviii. 15, xxxix. 6, 12, 13, 15, 18, xliv. 22, 1.8; Ex. ix. 21; Num. 
x. 81 (J). In E it is found only in the expression “ forsake Yahweh,” 
Josh. xxiv. 16, 20. 

Various methods of accounting for “ Reuel” in vs. 18 have been 
suggested. Dillmann proposes to supply j2 33h, which makes the 
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passage agree with Num. x. 29; but he fails to account for the loss 
of these two important words. If any change has occurred in the 
text here, it is not likely to have been in the direction of increasing 
the contradiction between this and other passages, but of harmoniza- 
tion. Now the style of the passage and the general practice of J, as 
well as of every good writer, would require the name of the priest 
of Midian to be inserted, if in this passage at all, in vs. 16, where he 
first appears. But in both vs. 16 and 21 he is nameless (“the man”), 
as is frequently the case in J (cf. Abram’s servant Gen. xxiv.; Jo- 
seph’s master, the Egyptian, Gen. xxxix.). From this fact, and from 
the awkwardness which the introduction of any name would produce 
in vs. 18, I conclude with Wellhausen that “ Reuel” is simply an 
interpolation. But why should an interpolator have introduced the 
name “ Reuel” in apparent conflict with iii. 1, immediately following? - 
Why did he not write “ Hobab son of Reuel,” which would have 
at least agreed with Num. x. 29 and Judg. iv. 11? Because either 
Jethro or Hobab would have been in agreement with two passages 
only, at the expense of contradicting two others; whereas by giving 
the word jnn in iii. 1 and elsewhere a more general sense, and under- 
standing it as “ brother-in-law,” Reuel might be regarded as the father- 
in-law, and Jethro and Hobab as both brothers-in-law of Moses. This 
was a precarious way of avoiding a contradiction, to be sure, since it 
is tolerably clear from the context that the priest of Midian had seven 
daughters only, and not, beside them, two sons, who could have de- 
fended their sisters; but it did avoid any point-blank contradiction, 
and hence might be preferred to “ Hobab son of Reuel” or “ Jethro.” 
The motive for this interpolation would, of course, be the desire to 
harmonize J and E. 

Dillmann (Zz. u. Lev. in loc.) suggests that vs. 22” has been taken 
_ by R from xviii. 3, where it formed part of E’s story. The identity of 
the two verses is indeed significant. But it seems more probable that 
the relation between them is the reverse of that assumed by Dillmann ; 
for in ii. 22 it is necessary to suppose that J had the account of the 
birth of the son mentioned in iv. 24-26, and there is no reason to 
suspect any corruption of the passage; whereas it is certain that xviii. 
3 has been harmonistically worked over, and the clause is so far from 
being necessary to the story as there told, that, on the contrary, the 
mention of the birth and naming of the sons is brought in too late, 
and in a very awkward way. Only read the passage and observe the 
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style— ‘And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took Zipporah, Moses’ 
wife, after he had sent her away, and her two sons, of which the 
name of the one was Gershom ; for he said,” etc. If we are to choose 
between this passage and the perfectly smooth, natural order of ii. 22, 
as to which is to be regarded as interpolated, we cannot very well 
hesitate in the choice. If vs. 22 did not stand just where it does in 
J’s narrative we should have to supply it. It is in xviii. 3f. that we 
have supplementation ; doubtless in part (vs. 4) from E’s material. 
Verse 23* also stands just in its original position. After his 
marriage and the birth of his son, J has nothing further to relate of 
Moses’ stay in Midian except his return. As appears from iv. 19 
Moses has simply been waiting for it to be safe for him to return to 
Egypt. Chap. ii. 23* cannot be placed after the theophany of chap. iii., 
for the author would certainly not describe Moses as divinely charged 
with the commission, “Go, and gather the elders of Israel together,” 
etc. (iii. 16), and then go on and describe him as quietly sitting still 
till “in the course of those many days the king of Egypt died.” On 
the other hand ii. 23* cannot be separated from iv. 19 f.; for which 
reason LXX repeats it before the latter. ‘There is no room in J’s 
narrative for the insertion of a theophany and a message to Israel 
and Pharaoh, between ii. 23° and iv. 19f. The occasion for Moses’ 
return from Midian is simply the death of those who sought his life. 
If the divine commission to liberate Israel was the motive, as in 
chapter iii. this quite supersedes ii. 23°. There is no legitimate 
alternative to connecting ii. 23° immediately with iv. 19. The exclu- 
sion of the matters narrated in chap. iii. from this part of the narrative 
is corroborated by the incident iv. 24-26. If Moses is Yahweh’s 
agent, Yahweh can scarcely be supposed to try to kill him when he 
is on his way to try to fulfil his mission. If anything is wrong about 
Moses, -Yahweh will first set him right, and then make him his agent. 
As Jiilicher has seen, the commission to Moses from Yahweh comes 
in Goshen after his return to Egypt. The J elements of chap. iii. 
have been removed from their original setting for combination with 
the E narrative, whose scene was at Horeb. In J, Moses fled to 
Midian; married there; returned with wife and child when it was 
safe; met Yahweh at the lodging-place, and after a trial of his courage 
in the struggle of iv. 24-26, when once more in Goshen, was com- 
missioned by Yahweh to deliver Israel. P has followed the authority 
of J in making Egypt the scene of the divine charge. 
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It would appear from the above, that we must expect to find E’s 
narrative as the basis of Ex. iii. f., and only fragments from the story 
of J woven in. That such is the case, critics generally have per- 
ceived from the style and language of chap. iii. In iii. 1-6 the 
characteristics of E are so marked as to admit of no doubt. “Jethro,” 
“ Horeb,” “the mountain of God”; the formula of address, “ Moses, 
Moses, and he said Here am 1”; the expressions mRW3, JAR WN, 
are decisive. But we are warned by the recurrence of m*m* to expect 
traces of J. In vs. 2 and 4 mim is obviously a mere alteration of R 
from p°m>x, as in Gen. xxii.; for there is absolutely no trace, as yet, 
of duplication in the narrative. JE‘, however, is preparing to intro- 
duce his J material. I think there is reason to suspect that, beside 
altering m°m>x to mm in vs. 2 and 4, he introduced the two words 
y MD in vs. 1. They serve the purpose of identifying Jethro with 
the character of the preceding section, ii. 15 ff., which, however, is J’s. 
In all but one other case E’s expression omits these words. In xviii. 
5, 6, 12, 14, 15, 17, 24, 27 he is described simply as ‘Jethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law.” The one other case where he is designated as in J, 
“ priest of Midian,” is xviii. 1, where we have the exact equivalent of 
iii. 1; and where, moreover, there is independent reason to suspect 
the hand of R. Now, as already noted, Num. xii. 1 (certainly E) 
represents Moses wife as a Cushite woman. It is difficult to suppose 
that any other than Zipporah is meant, especially as it will appear 
hereafter that Num. xii. stood originally in close connection with 
Ex. xviii., where the coming of Jethro and Zipporah is related. We 
are justified, therefore, I think, in regarding }72 jn> in iii. 1 and 
xviii. 1 as a harmonistic interpolation of J E'; especially as it has 
no significance in the sentence, and E displays no fondness for priests 
anywhere else. 

One other slight change I think was effected by R; viz. the inver. 
sion of the original order of vs. 6* and 6°. What God says in 6* must 
go with the rest of the message (v. 9), and should not be interrupted by 
the relation of Moses’ action. This change will make the style much 
smoother. The inversion may be due to the reflection on R’s part 
that Moses would not know the divinity of his interlocutor and so 
hide his face, until specially told; but the action of vs. 6” is perfectly 
natural after vs. 5. 

‘In vs. 7 f. we come upon an unmistakable fragment of J. mn is 
significant ; "23 Mx" is a direct reference to Ex. i. 11f., and is more- 
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over a frequent phrase with J (cf. Gen. xvi. 11, xxix. 32; Ex. iii. 17, 
and iv. 31); the suffering under “taskmasters,” o°wa3, is consonant 
with J’s idea. “I am come down to deliver them” reminds us of 
Gen. xi. 5, xviii. 21; “land flowing with milk and honey ” is a con- 
stant expression of J, see vs. 17, xiii. 5, xxxiii. 3; Num. xiii. 27, 
xiv. 8, xvi. 14; Josh. v. 6; cf. Gen. xliii. 11. It appears often in 
combination with the list of Canaanite peoples, which is Yahwistic 
in at least a secondary sense.* These two verses are parallel to vs. 
9f., where the phraseology also is different (ym> instead of my). 

Verses 10-14 are unmistakably and indisputably E’s, and do not 

need to be dwelt upon. Verse 15 is also generally recognized as a 
didactic interpolation in the Deuteronomic style, superfluous and 
having no pertinence to the narrative. 
; Verses 16f. form the sequel to and repeat the language of 7 f., con- 
“btituting thus J’s parallel to 6*, 9 f. (cf. hax "Mbx with co°msyx “rds, 
v. 16). Verse 16 supplies what is perhaps the only missing element 
of J’s narrative before vs. 7, mwa dx mim xem, a fragment which 
perhaps suggested the alteration of o°m>x to Mmm in v. 2. 

Verse 18, in which, in accordance with vs. 16, the elders of Israel 
appear with Moses as commissioned to present the demand of Israel to 
Pharaoh, is obvionsly related to a series of J passages frequently 
referred to in my former article; viz. v. 3, viii. 23, etc. It declares 
that the elders of Israel will hearken to Moses’ voice, as in iv. 31, but 
contrary to iv. 1. 

Verses 19, 20 seem more doubtful They have been assigned by 
Jiilicher to D* on grounds of style and doctrinal interest. But there 
must have been in E some reference to the great wonders to be done 
before Pharaoh, to which iv. 17 alludes; for the signs which are to 
be done with the rod cannot possibly be those of iv. 1-9, only one of 
which is wrought by the means of the rod; and moreover it is the 
signs before Pharaoh which are of principal importance. Again, the 
expression > jm3, ‘suffer, permit,’ is characteristic of E (cf. Gen. xx. 
6, xxxi. 7; Num. xx. 21), and mpim ‘*2 appears, outside of D* 
passages, only in Num. xx.21 (E). The phrase, however, contradicts 
vs. 20, vi. 1, and xiii. 9, unless we adopt some conjectural reading, 
such as x> oN for xbu (Lxx, Ew.). The expression mtdp> occurs 
again in xxxiv. 10 (D*), and differs from the mmx which E speaks of 


3 If interpolate, as it sometimes seems to be, it is an interpolation nowhere 
found in E. 
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elsewhere in this connection. I conclude, therefore, that some promise 
in E of the signs to be wrought before Pharaoh underlies iii. 19f., 
which in its present form, however, must be attributed to D? (cf. iv. 
21 and Deut. xxxiv. 10-12). 

With verses 21, 22 the case is different. Not the flocks and herds 
of the nation dwelling in Goshen (Gen. xlvi. 28 ff.), but the jewels 
borrowed from Egyptian neighbors among whom the people are 
scattered in domestic relations, are the wealth carried up from Egypt. 
The passage is connected with xi. 1-3, xii. 35 f., and is certainly E’s. 

All critics, I believe, assign iv. 1-9 to J, and Jiilicher even makes 
this his point of departure. “Um vom miglichst sichersten auszu- 
gehen,” he says in assigning the passage to J. But I am compelled to 
dissent from even so universal an assumption as this. I think there 
are reasons for assigning the passage to E, and although it is not 
perhaps, a necessity to the analysis I have advanced for other 
passages, and I do not wish to insist upon this assignment, still the 
reasons for regarding iv. 1-9 as E’s seem to me to deserve con- 
sideration. 

First, however, it will be necessary to consider what has been urged 
in favor of J. The only argument from style, language, or subject- 
matter which I have been able to discover’ is Wellhausen’s, which is 
as follows: “ Bestimmt auf J fiihrt namentlich 4,1—9. Denn hier 
werden die Zeichen, die Mose tut, von den Aegyptischen Plagen— 
die nachher Jahve allein bewirkt — unterschieden.” Here the argu- 
ment seems to rest upon the word mix, and the impression conveyed 
is that J distinguishes between ‘signs’ and ‘ plagues,’ whereas E has 
only ‘signs,’ which are identical with the plagues. ‘“ Eine ganze andere 
Vorstellung, die nach dem, was wir iiber Kap. 7-10 erkannt haben, 
sicher auf E fiihrt, findet sich 4, 21.27. Hier sind wie in Q die 
Zeichen, die Mose verrichten soll, eben die Plagen, er tut sie vor 
Pharao, nicht vor dem Vulke, der Stab ist bei allen das notwendige 
Vehikel.” 

Is it true that J makes this discrimination between signs and 
plagues? No; for the expression, “To-morrow shall this sign (ms) 
be” (viii. 19) belongs to the very framework of J. Is it true that 
E knows no signs but the plagues, and that if he had had such a 
story of miracles for the authentication of Moses before the people 
(for this is the core of the argument), he would not have spoken as 
he does in iv. 17 about doing the ‘signs’ with the rod? No; 
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for Moses receives a sign (ms) in iii. 12 where the rod has no part 
to play. 

Still it must be admitted that if E knows no signs to the people, 
iv. 17 will be clearer. But if we can suppose E to have contained such 
a passage as iv. 1-9, and still no ambiguity arise in iv. 17, no evidence 
for or against iv. 1-9 can be derived from it. To me it seems not 
a forced supposition to assume that E expected the reader to make 
the two self-evident exceptions to the rule of iv. 17. 

There is one other reason which may have had weight in the 
assignment of these verses to J ; viz. that Yahweh is the divine name 
employed. This brings up one of the most important questions for 
the analysis of J E in the Middle Books. How shall we account for 
the use of Yahweh and Elohim in E after Ex. iii. 13? We should 
expect one of three things; either that he would a. use Yahweh as 


“© .P does after vi. 2, with special exceptions for reasons connected with 


the sense, as in P Ex. viii. 15 and xxxi. 18, and in J passim ; but this 
is certainly not the case, for long sections of E subsequent to this 
have Elohim without regard to appropriateness according to sense. 
b. We might expect that from force of habit he would continue to 
use Elohim as heretofore, content with his statement of the fact of 
the revelation of the name Yahweh, without himself adopting it 
That this is not the fact is observable in every analysis of E that has 
ever been made in the later Hexateuchal books. E certainly uses 
Yahweh from time to time; and the use cannot be accounted for as due 
to editorial change, for it is in one respect too constant and in another 
not constant enough. That is, it is neither an accidental nor a 
systematic change. c. We might expect that he would follow no 
particular system, but use Yahweh and Elohim indifferently, as it 
happened, or as the sense seemed to dictate. But neither is this the 
case; for the use of the names is not accidental, but certain long 
passages are characterized by Klohim breaking in suddenly upon other 
parts of the same E context — parts inseparable from one another — 
where Yahweh is the name employed. Kuenen refers to the phenom- 
enon as follows: “ We should naturally expect that this particular 
characteristic of E [the use of Elohim] would now disappear, but the 
facts do not confirm our expectation: Elohim and Ha-elohim still 
characterize the document, even after Ex. iii. 15, though we cannot 
follow its traces at all easily. It is only here and there that we can 
detect it with certainty amongst the prophetic elements of Ex. iii. 16- 
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xii. Subsequently it reappears in Ex. xiii. 17-19, 21, 22; xiv. 19* 
(and 19°); xv. 22-26; xvii. 1°-7, 8-16; xviii.; and then again in 
Ex. xix. 9*, 10-17; xx. 18-21, 1-17; xxiv. 12-14, 18%.’4 Kuenen 
attributes all these passages to E, but he offers no explanation of 
the use of Yahweh in some of them, and in other passages which 
he assigns to this source. In fact, I do not know of any theory 
which has ever been presented in explanation of this phenomenon, 
. but offer one which seems to me to meet all the requirements of 
the case. 

The use of Elohim is something which characterizes only certain 
sections of E’s narrative; outside of these particular sections it occurs 
only in certain stereotyped phrases, like rod of God, mount of God, 
angel of God. We must, therefore, look for the cause behind E to 
that which these sections and the fixed phrases have in common, which 
can be nothing else than derivation from a common source using 
Elohim and Ha-elohim habitually throughout. In the sections which 
E took substantially unaltered from this source he naturally left the 
name Elohim just as it was, or changed it only for a few paragraphs 
(cf. Yahweh Elohim in Gen. ii. f.). In Gen. i.— Ex. iii. he would, of 
course, take pains to use only Elohim ; but after having narrated the 
revelation of the name Yahweh in Ex. iii. 13 f., he himself would 
naturally employ Yahweh, and would, of course, leave Yahweh un- 
altered in any Yahwistic sources he may have had, just as he leaves 
Elohim, in his main source. 

I can conceive no other circumstances which would account for the 
use of Elohim in certain sections and Yahweh in others, the work 
itself being a unit. 

The hypothesis is confirmed by the practice of a writer whose 
sources for the most part lie before us. Out of more than three 
hundred cases in Which the Deuteronomist speaks of the Deity there 
are just seven in which he writes Elohim. In five of these cases we 
have an unmistakable quotation from an Elohistic source; in the 
other two there is independent reason to believe the same to be the 
case. Deut. i. 15-17 quotes with in part a verbal exactness the Elo- 
histic passage Ex. xviii. 13-27, the thought of Deut. i. 17, “the judg- 
ment is God’s,” being obviously derived from this connection, though 
the original phrase is not traceable. In iv. 32f. the evidence is 
positive: yuxnm 59 o5X DAMN NA can be explained in no other way 
4 Hexateuch, p. 141. 
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than as a reference to Gen. i. 27, or since there is every reason to 
think D totally unacquainted with P, to an Elohistic J* underlying 
Gen. i., as assumed by Budde.® 

In Deut. iv. 33 the clause with Elohim is a reference to Ex. xix. 10 
and xx.1. “Elohim spake” (E). Elohim in vs. 34 is susceptible 
of the translation “a god,” and is hence omitted, though otherwise 
to be counted in favor of the hypothesis. Deut. v. 24 is again a 
reference to Ex. xix. 19, xx. 1, “Elohim spake”; ix. 10 quotes 
verbally Ex. xxxi. 18 (E), “ written with the finger of Elohim”; xxi. 
28, “ He that is hanged is the curse of God,” appears to be a current 
saying; and, finally, xxv. 18 refers to an episode, Ex. xvii. 8 ff., found 
only in E, and is, moreover, a characteristic expression of this writer 
(cf. Gen. xx. 11, xxii. 12, xxxi. 42, 53, xlii.18; Ex. i. 17, 21, xviii. 
21). The practice attributed to E finds, therefore, in D a perfect 
‘analogy; these seven exceptions being scarcely susceptible of any 
other explanation. 

The second fact confirmatory of the theory is that nearly all the 
distinctively archaic material of E, as e.g. the Ten Words, the Book 
of Judgments, Ex. xxi. f., the Song of Balaam, the story of Jethro’s 
visit, is of this Elohistic character, while it is in the sections and 
phrases in general which E himself might have written or which he — 
might have derived from another than his principal, source, that 
Yahweh is found; e.g. Ex. xxiv. 3-8, where we have the characteristic 
maggeboth, young men as priests (contra Ex. xix. 22 (J)), and other 
unmistakable indications of an integral part of E’s work, and yet 
Yahweh throughout the paragraph. 

We may be certain that E had a written source before him from 
the relationship of this document to J. J is not a mere edition of E; 
nor is E an edition of J, for the resemblance is not verbal, but only in 
the material. On the other hand if only a common stock of traditions 
had been at the disposal of both, it is incredible that each should have 
made practically the same selection of material ; especially as J would 
not have been likely out of such a common stock to confine himself to 
almost the same list of northern sagas which E presents. The rela- 
tionship of the two is so close as to make absolutely necessary the 

5 A personal communication from Professor Budde assures me of his entire 
agrecment with me in this treatment of Deut. iv. 32f., and-even refers to it as 


“ein schiner Beweis die mir ganz neu war und fiir mich eine grosse Genug- 
thuung.” 
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assumption of a common source. This can only have been an 
Ephraimite source, as is shown by the fact that the interest of both 
narratives is so preponderantly northern (observe, e.g. the relative 
space given to the story of Joseph) ; a largely poetic source, as appears 
from the great number of poetic fragments and the free distribution 
of poetic words and expressions throughout the prose narrative both 
in J and E; doubtless, then, an anthology of legends and ballads 
connected by brief prose introductions, such as we suppose the Book 
of Jashar and the Book of the Wars of Yahweh to have been. Both 
these are employed and cited by E. He may have had a third source 
which was his principal one, but it is more probable, a priori, from 
the slight development of literature, that he did not have more than 
two histories of Israel in his library ; and, from the fact that J has so 
nearly the same material, it is practically certain that E had one main 
source which is common to him and toJ. Now the Book of the Wars 
of Yahweh must have included an account of the overthrow of Pha- 
raoh, the war of Yahweh par excellence; and it cannot have had 
. material relating to events more remote, because before the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt there were no “wars of Yahweh.” Here, then, 
was a secondary source, from its title certainly Yahwistic, coming in 
at just about the point where E begins to inform us that Yahweh is 
the personal name of the Deity whom he has hitherto spoken of as 
Elohim. His main source, on the other hand, was Ephraimite and 
Elohistic, and, according to Josh. xxiv., went back at least to the call 
of Abraham. We may suppose that it was not the Book of Jashar, 
but still a third book of historical poems; but there is no reason why 
we should not suppose that it was the Book of Jashar itself, in an 
Elohistic edition, and that E followed the Elohistic practice of this 
book, making room for the use of Yahweh when he came to take up 
his Yahwistic source, by the narrative of Ex. iii. 13. But, whether 
or not it was these particular sources which furnished E his material 
and which account for his introduction of the story of the revelation 
of the divine name at just this point, it seems to me certain that an 
Ephraimite anthology is the common basis underlying both J and E; 
and as E himself certainly uses Yahweh after Ex. iii. 13, whereas 
the main part of his material just as certainly uses Elohim and Ha- 
elohim, I infer that this main source was throughout Elohistic. 

To return now to Ex. iv. 1-9. The passage uses Yahweh. But 
even if E did not write it in his own language, as he certainly might 
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easily have done (and if our hypothesis is correct he must have 
written in his own language the immediately preceding passage iii. 
13 f.), he would be apt to alter Elohim to Yahweh for at least a 
paragraph or two after those verses in his material. I consider, 
accordingly, that after Ex. iii. Yahweh is absolutely without weight 
as evidence for J rather than E, while Elohim and Ha-elobim are 
evidence for E. What now is the situation of the narrative? Pre- 
cisely that of iii. 1-6 (E). Moses is in the open air before Yahweh, 
in the daylight, with a rod in his hand such as shepherds are wont to 
carry. So in fact we should expect if the situation is that of the 
shepherd on Horeb. But if he is in Egypt, and, as is at least likely 
to be the case in J, Yahweh comes to him in a dream, why should 
he have a rod in his hand? Add now the fact that the “rod of God” 
is a constant element in E’s subsequent narrative, unexplained unless 
'<this narrative is E’s, but is absolutely unknown to J, and the rod must 
surely count strongly for E. 

The sign of leprosy is equally characteristic of E. Both the con- 
ception itself of leprosy suddenly inflicted by God as a sign and the 
expression “leprous as snow” are met with only in E, Num. xii. 10; 
cf. also 2 Kings v. 10, 14, 27,— <a chapter which displays several 
peculiarities of E. A significant parallel to the reversing of the sign 
for its corroboration is the Elohistic passage Judg. vi. 36 ff. The 
third sign likewise bears the marks of E’s conceptions. If J conceives 
Israel] as on “ the river ” at all, he gives no sign of it; whereas in E 
the river plays a large part in the scenes transpiring in Egypt. 
Finally, this passage joins on to iii. 21 f.; and although, by referring 
the personal pronouns of vs. 1 to the elders of Israel of vs. 16-18, 
we might perhaps obtain as good a sense, the flat declaration in vs. 1, 
“ But behold they will not believe me,” does not follow well immedi- 
ately after the assurance of Yahweh, vs. 18, “They shall hearken 
unto thy voice.” The signs seem from their character as addressed 
to the people to be the counterpart of the ‘token’ Moses receives 
for his own assurance in iii. 12. In other words they serve the pur- 
pose of convincing the people that Moses is an agent of Yahweh 
entrusted with special powers for the purpose he is commissioned to 

fulfil, which of course is a far more important thing than merely going 
with the elders to ask a three-days leave of absence to hold a feast. 
No supernatural corroboration of his word would be needed to induce 
the elders to go with Moses and present this request to Pharaoh. 
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They would naturally hearken to his voice. It is when he presents 
himself as an agent commissioned to undertake at once the whole task 
of securing entire liberation from Pharaoh, as in iii. 9-14, that Moses 
is in need of evidence to prove that the power has been given him. 

Chapter iv. 10-13, on the other hand, is full of expressions of J ; 
cf. Gen. xliii. 20, xliv. 18, "8 "3, IN; cf. v. 23, ix. 24; Gen. xxxix. 
5; and here the outlook also is different. It is not a question of 
inducing the people to believe him really empowered to effect deliver- 
ance, of having, and being able to exhibit, the supernatural powers 
which will be necessary; but simply whether Moses is “a man of 
words,” i.e. will be able to act as a spokesman and as Yahweh's 
mouthpiece and ambassador. This objection is overcome, but not as 
would appear from what follows, by the appointment of Aaron to be 
the speaker, for Aaron does not become the speaker. Moses is 
Yahweh’s mouthpiece in the sequel, and acquits himself admirably 
of the task; while Aaron has not a single word to say. The objec- 
tion is overcome by Yahweh’s power and presence teaching Moses 
what to speak. So in the subsequent narrative in each interview 
with Pharaoh Yahweh dictates just what Moses shall say, and Moses 
says it. Moses’ objection of incapacity is fully met by vs. 12, and 
vs. 13 recognizes the fact; for the sense here is, “ Anyway, even 
if you have given me utterance, send some one else.” 

The first words of iv. 14, which are not probably the insertion of 
an interpolator, give the natural sequence to this reply: “ Yahweh’s 
anger was kindled.” But for several reasons I cannot think that vs. 
14°-18 is the natural or original sequel to vs. 10-14%. In 14° the 
scene is Horeb, as in E; this appears both from “He cometh forth 
to meet thee ” and from the connection with vs. 27. Aaron is made 
spokesman “unto the people”; whereas in J it is the interviews with 
Pharaoh which Moses dreads, since the elders will hearken to his voice 
(iii. 18, iv. 31). But in J Aaron does not appear as spokesman at 
all. Moses is spokesman, and exhibits no incapacity. Aaron does 
not appear as a speaker; though later, in xix. 22 ff., xxiv. 1f., 9f., he 
is apparently priest, and 1 Sam. ii. 27 ff. refers to a story, now lost, 
of how the priestly family was chosen in Egypt in bondage in Pha- 
raoh’s house. Elohim in vs. 16 might be accounted for in J as 
appropriate to the sense, but the conception of the prophetic relation 
is characteristic of E, and, finally, vs. 17 and the connection of the 
passage with vs. 27 are decisive. There is a break after vs. 14*, and 
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it appears not only from the J characteristics of vs. 10-14" followed by 


peculiarities of E in 14°-18, 27f., but from the omission of any con- — 


sequence of Moses’ faithlessness and Yahweh’s anger. The appoint- 
ment of Aaron to be Moses’ assistant (“ He shall be thy spokesman, 
.-. and thou shalt be to him as God,” vs. 16) is not a punishment and 
does not appear to be uttered in anger. What Yahweh did after 
Moses had provoked him to anger does not now appear. It has been 
displaced by E’s story of Aaron’s appointment to be Moses’ prophet 
to the people. Perhaps the rabbis were right in saying that the 
punishment of Moses here was deprivation of the priesthood. In that 
case we should understand why Aaron is introduced as “ Aaron the 
Levite,” a phrase which after ii. 1 we should not expect to meet 
in E. The phrase, “I know that he can speak well ” (cf. iii. 19 f., 
ix. 30), and vs. 15, which adopts the language of vs. 12 to apply it to 
both Moses and Aaron, whereas it must have applied originally to 
Moses only, form, then, the bridge by which R passes from J’s con- 
ception of Aaron as priest to E’s of Aaron as prophet. 

With regard to vs. 18-26 there is no disagreement of consequence : 
vs. 18, 20°, characterized by “Jethro” and “the rod of God,” are 
certainly E’s; vs. 19, 20°, 24-26 unmistakably J’s. The “lodging- 
place” is doubtless the same as in J’s version of the Joseph story. 
In verse 20 "22 should of course be 122, in accordance with vs. 24 ff. 
and ii. 22, where there is but one son; if Zipporah has two sons we 
cannot understand why she should circumcise one and not the other. 
Infant circumcision is here derived from the ancient practice of bride- 
groom circumcision. Cornill has recently argued for E as author of 
the story in Gen. xxxiv., where circumcision is introduced as already 
a custom in Israel.® In vs. 20° it is worth while to observe that E 
preserves Elohim in the expression “rod of God,” and similarly in 
“mount of God,” vs. 27. These are set phrases which must have 
appeared constantly in his source, and, of course, could not be altered 
in the few passages where he himself writes using “ Yahweh.” This 
use accordingly corroborates the theory above stated. 

The manner in which Moses expresses himself to Jethro is siguifi- 
cant. “My brethren” does not, of course, mean merely Aaron. It 
might be taken as referring to Moses’ immediate kindred ; but we are 
bound, other things being equal, to take the expression in the same 
sense here as in ii. 11 f., “ Moses... went out unto his brethren,” “a 
6 Zeitschrift f. Alttest. Wissenschaft, x1. 1 ( 1891). 
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Hebrew, one of his brethren.” But is it a great. nation of 600,000 
‘ armed men, inhabiting a large district of Egypt, “too many and too 
mighty” for the Egyptians, and employed in the building of two 
cities, of whom Moses is solicitous to know whether they are yet alive 
or not? No; the author of this verse still presents Israel before his 
mind as a family or clan, a number of individuals in a certain Egyptian 
city, not a nation, —just as in i. 15 ff. he thinks of two midwives as 
sufficient to meet all the requirements of the Hebrews. In other 
words, E preserves much more closely than J the connection of the 
period of the exodus with the patriarchal period of Genesis. In J 
there is a sudden chasm, a great gap, between Genesis, where Israel’s 
history is treated under domestic and clan relations, and Exodus, 
where we pass suddenly to the treatment of Israel as a great nation. 
The transition is effected by the simple statement, “ And Joseph died 
and all his brethren, and all that generation.” An indefinite lapse 
of time ensues, of which we learn only that Israel multiplied and 
waxed exceeding mighty, and spread abroad until they were “too 
many and too mighty” for the Egyptians. I do not think that J 
here means to limit his story to a period of four generations. But E 
unquestionably does. E informs us that “the children of Machir the 
son of Manasseh were borne upon Jacob’s knees” (Gen. 1. 23). 
Why this notice? Because Machir the son of Manasseh is famous 
as the possessor of Gilead (Num. xxxii. 40). Moses’ mother in E 
is not a daughter, but the daughter of Levi (cf. Dillmann on Ex. ii. 1) 
In short, E both must, consistently with the time he allows in his 
story, and actually does carry over into the Egyptian period the con- 
ception of Israel as a family or clan, and not so very numerous 
Ex. xii. 37£., Num. xi. 21, and all the expressions in J E descriptive 
of the immense multitude of Israel, as if the nation of David’s time 
had come just so out of Egypt, are J’s, and that for independent 
reasons. Here we have, then, the explanation of another preposterous 
incongruity, which Colenso has mercilessly exposed. E by itself is not 
absurd: if you do not insist upon an enormous multitude, the Israel of 
the Exodus may be derived from the single family of Genesis in four 
generations, or even less (Jacob to Machir; Levi to Moses). J by 
itself is not absurd: if you do not insist on the three or four genera- 
tions, but leave an indefinite period, two to three millions may be 
supposed to come from seventy persons. It is the putting of the two 
together which produces the absurdity; and accordingly it is to JE 
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as combined that we must look for the source of P’s statistical ex- 
travagances. 

Verses 21-23 anticipate the narrative of chapter xi.f. Moses does 
not, and in the nature of the case cannot, execute this command. 
The object of the verses is purely didactic; they have no pertinence 
to the narrative, and are doubtless, as Jiilicher points out, from D*, 
the same hand as in iii. 19 f. 

In verses 27-31 we have obviously a combination of J and E. 
Verse 27, where contrary to vs. 20*, 24 ff., Moses is still in the wilder- 
ness; Aaron as the recipient of the message Moses has to deliver; 
and the expression “mount of God” make vs. 27, 28 certainly E’s. 
Verse 30° likewise, and the first clause of vs. 31, “and he did the 
signs in the sight of the people, and.the people believed,” must also, 
of course, belong to the author of iv. 1-9; viz. E. On the other 

* -hand, vs. 29, 30°, and 31 from ‘sews is the verbal fulfilment of the 
direction to Moses in iii. 16 ff. (J). Also Smmws mpm, vs. 31 is 
characteristic of J; cf. Gen. xxiv. 26, Ex. xii. 27. Aaron, according 
to the practice elsewhere discussed, has here been introduced by J E" 
in two places, and the consequent ambiguity in vs. 30 was removed 
by changing the personal pronoun after "35 to mpo7>x. 

In reviewing the portions thus set on one side or the other as J or 
E according to marks of style, situation, and language, we naturally 
look to see whether there is not in the respective portions that shade 
of difference in the conception which always exists in two different 
minds, even when contemplating practically the same facts. Such a 
difference in point of view, it seems to me, exists, and corresponds 
with the preceding and following parts of each document respectively. 

In J Yahweh appears to Moses in Goshen among his people and 
declares that he, Yahweh, has come down to deliver them from their 
affliction, and bring them out to a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Moses is to call together the elders and. go with them to present a 
demand to Pharaoh. This demand is not to be for liberation ; but 
negotiations are to be opened with Pharaoh by presenting a request 
to be allowed to go three days journey into the wilderness and sacri- 
fice. ‘The outcome will be that Yahweh will bring the nation to the 
land of Canaan ; but Moses is to serve us Yahweh’s ambassador to 
Pharaoh, presenting first this demand. He will have no difficulty 
with the elders in persuading them to go with him, for they “ will 

hearken to his voice.” Moses acts, then, from the first in conjunction 
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with the nation ; or rather Yahweh acts, and Moses stands together 
with the body of the people, presenting their demand. The author 
looks forward to a series of negotiation with Pharaoh, in which first 
Moses and the elders, afterward Moses alone, will be the mouthpiece 
of Yahweh, and Yahweh will take whatever action is necessary to 
coerce Pharaoh and to bring the nation to Canaan. Moses will speak 
with the support of his people; bat he must be their spokesman to 
Pharaoh, and hence will need above all to speak well. Moses objects 
that he has no power of utterance. Yahweh replies that he will give 
him utterance. Moses declines absolutely, and Yahweh is angry and 
perhaps deprives Moses of some intended benefit, which is bestowed 
on his brother “ Aaron the Levite.” Thereafter Moses delivers his 
message to the elders, and it is received with grateful obedience. As 
Moses’ mission is to be spokesman for Yahweh and the people, and to 
conduct a series of negotiations with Pharaoh, it is natural that his 
objection should be “O Lord, I am not eloquent.” 

According to E Moses is away from his people at Horeb. He has 
never stood together with them, and has no reason to think they are 
ready to accept his mission. On the contrary, his previous experience 
in the attempt to serve as their benefactor has been discouraging in 
the extreme, and he is now more than ever isolated from “his breth- 
ren.” He is directed to go to them with a message from God, that 
he himself is divinely appointed to be their leader, to go to Pharaoh, 
and bring Israel forth out of Egypt. Moses objects first that he is 
unqualified for this task. God meets this objection by promising that 
he will be with him, and, as a guarantee that the result shall surely 
be brought to pass, gives him this very spot, consecrated by the 
theophany, as the place to which he, Moses, is to lead the people 
forth to worship the God of their fathers. Moses objects that the 
people will want to know who guarantees this enterprise. He receives 
the revelation of the name Yahweh, and is entrusted — so we must 
supply from iv. 17-— with miraculous powers for the coercion of 
Pharaoh. He is also assured (21f.) that the people shall go out 
laden with riches of which they have despoiled their Egyptian neigh- 
bors. He objects further that the people will not accept him asa 
divinely authorized agent, and is instructed in three signs by which 
he can establish the reality of his divine commission. He shall be 
Yahweh’s agent aud representative, bearing the rod which brings to 
pass the results; and Aaron, whom Yahweh will send out to meet 
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him, will stand between him and the people as spokesman, to expound 
to them the divine requirement. Moses accordingly returns to Jethro 
and takes his leave, entrusting to his father-in-law his wife and chil- 
dren. On his return journey, again arrived at Horeb, he meets Aaron, 
whom Yahweh has sent forth, and together they proceed to the ful- 
filment of their joint commission. 

The difference in point of view between these two narratives seems 
to result partly from the difference in conception of Moses’ relation 
to his people, and partly from a different appehension of the work to 
be done. In E Moses’ difficulty is the authentication of his mission 
before the people ; all other obstacles vanish before the marvellous effi- 
cacy of the wonder-working rod. Just as in the sequel Moses’ mission 
to Pharaoh is briefly described by E in a series of strokes of the rod 
_ with which he is armed, until Pharaoh yields, and just as heretofore 

- (Ex. ii. 11 ff.) Moses has found it a difficult matter to secure the 
sympathy of his own people, so now that part of the task which con- 
sists in securing acceptance as Yahweh’s agent by his own brethren, 
seems to assume the greatest importance in the author’s eyes. As 
soon as he has the assurance that God will be with him, and is 
divinely equipped with “signs and wonders,” Moses drops the objec- 
tion based on his own weakness. On the contrary, in J, the nego- 
tia with Pharaoh are the dreaded obstacle all the time. In E Moses 
is a man of action, commissioned to act; whatever cannot be accom- 
plished by a simple exhibition of his divinely given powers, but 
requires language, is assigned to Aaron. In J, according to iv. 10 
Moses has, indeed, not been heretofore a man of words, but he has 
to become so, and is made so in vs. 11 f., for negotiation with Pharaoh 
is the part he has to play. The action is all Yahweh’s. Moses does 
not have to construct a nation out of Israel and place himself ai the 
head of it, because Israel is a nation with all the necessary organiza- 
tio.. of elders and officers; and in it he: himself already possesses a 
recognized position. What he has to do is to act as Yahweh’s and 
the nation’s spokesman to Pharaoh. 


There should be no difficulty in recognizing J as author of the 
Hauptbericht in chap. v. Verse 3 is exactly the message Moses is 
sent to give in company with “the elders of Israel” in iii. 18 (J), 
and stands connected with the series of J passages referring to the 
three-days journey into the wilderness and the sacrifice to Yahweh so 
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often referred to already. In vs. 5 Pharaoh objects to the people’s 
being permitted to rest from their burdens, on the ground that they 
are so numerous. The idea corresponds to that of i. 11 (J), where 
the burdens are originally imposed because Israel is “too many ahd 
too mighty.” The taskmasters and the public works in brick are 
familiar to us from J in chap. i. According to vs. 14, Israel is organ- 
ized under its own officers, Egyptians only serving as general su- 
perintendents. This corresponds with J’s conception, but not with 
E’s of a people scattered among the Egyptians. In vs. 12 they are 
scattered abroad (a J expression; cf. Gen. x. 18, xi. 9), which im- 
plies that they were previously together in their own district. The 
means resorted to to humble them and break down the restive spirit 
of the people is the same as i. 8-12; viz. heavier work (vs. 9). 

Finally the expressions and language are J’s: pwann (=D°O2 “=U 
of i. 11) 6, 10, 14 (cf. iii. 7); mew 9 (only Gen. iv. 4, 5); 32 d9 
7; yw 12; ssa 14; “Yahweh look upon you and judge,” 21 
(cf. Gen. xvi. 5); “made us to stink in the eyes of Pharaoh,” etc. 
(cf. Gen. xxxiv. 30) ; "25% to Yahweh, 22; txo 23; Moses as spokes- 
mar to Pharaoh, 23, contrary to iv. 16 and v. 1; “I am come down 
to deliver” in the same verse, referring to the promise of Yahweh 
in iii. 8 (J), — all point to J. 

Furthermore the chapter is in the main a unit. Verse 9 hasa 
clear reference to the declaration of vs. 3, “ The God of the Hebrews 
hath met with us,” which it characterizes as “lying words.” Verses 
8 and 17 refer to the latter part of the same verse. Verses 7 f., 14, 
19, similarly are inseparably linked together. Only in vs. 1-4 is 
there a clear case of duplication: vs. 1 = vs. 3, and vs. 2, 4 = vs. 5, 6. 
As vs. 3 is certainly J’s we should expect to assign vs 1, 2, 4 to E, 
and we do in fact find them characterized by E’s peculiarities. Ac- 
cording to iii. 18 the ambassage to Pharaoh consist of “ Moses and the 
elders,” Moses being the spdkesman; and thus vs. 23 of this chapter 
understands the event to have occurred. “ They” in vs. 3 is there- 
fore Moses and the elders. In vs. 2 and 4, on the contrary, the em- 
bassy is Moses and Aaron acting together, doubtless in the relation 
defined in iv. 16(E). The phraseology of vs. 1 (“ Yahweh, the God of 
Israel,” instead of “the God of the Hebrews” ; “Let my people go,” 
instead of “ Let ws go... and sacrifice”) differs from the series of J 
passages, iii. 18, vii. 16, and comes into nearer relation with the briefer 
narrative of E. The bringing up of the question of who Yahweh is, 
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reminds us of iii. 13f. The interview is abruptly ended at vs. 2, 
and it only remains for Pharaoh to dismiss Moses and Aaron, which 
he does in vs. 4. The last clause of vs. 1, “ That they may hold a 
feast unto me in the wilderness,” is perhaps a reference to the promise 
of iii. 12,“ Ye shall serve God on this mountain,” or to a missing 
portion of E; or it may perhaps better be considered an editorial 
addition intended to assimilate the demand of this verse to that of 
vs. 5 (cf. vs. 2 twice “let Israel go”). Otherwise this brief, abruptly 
terminated interview is just what we should expect from the narrative 
of E elsewhere. If the last clause of vs. 1 is editorial, the demand 
is from the outset for liberation. Pharaoh refuses it on the ground 
that he recognizes no authority in the name of Yahweh, -and dis- 
misses Yahweh’s agent. It remains for the supernatural signs to be 
oe wrought which shall coerce him. 
* Taking out these three verses, which form a complete parallel 
narrative by themselves, we leave a practically complete and uninter- 
rupted narrative of J. It lacks, according to iii. 18, only the words 
at the beginning, “ And Moses and the elders came unto Pharaoh.” 
Its perfect self-consistency and unity of thought is marred only by 
two slight changes. In vs. 6 and 10 the word =vw-mx' is an edi- 
torial addition; for as appears from vs. 14 ff., the Hebrew officers did 
not understand that this command really emanated from Pharaoh, it 
having come to them only through the taskmasters. Further, the 
mow cannot be thus first twice spoken of and afterward, in vs. 14, 
the explanation given of who they are, but vs. 14 originally introduced 


them for the first time; in fact they have no part to play until after 


vs. 14. This emendation, is, however, of a merely textual character. 
In verse 20, also, “ Aaron” doubtless stands for an original “the 
elders.” The reason for the change has already been made clear. 
Finally, vi. 1 has been heretofore treated as a genuine part of E 
(JourNAL, 1x. 183). The tone and attitude of the verse seem to 
me, however, to resemble that of the Deuteronomic interpolator, who 
assumes the functions of the chorus in Greek tragedy, standing 
between the author and the reader, commenting on what is happening 
or going to happen, expounding the moral of events, and usually 
anticipating the narrative, Compare iii. 19f., iv. 21-23, viii. 6, 18, 
ix. 14-16, 19-21, 29", 30, x. 1,2, xi. 9f. The phrase spin ™, as 
applied to Yahweh’s bringing Israel out from Egypt, seems to be 
confined to D?, Ex. iii. 19 f, vi. 1, xiii. 9, xxxii. 11; Deut. xxxiv. 11. 
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If we supply, instead of vi. 1, simply mw dx mm sox, the nar- 
rative of E will be sufficiently complete. 

Looking back over our division of J and E in Ex. i.—vii., we find 
some slight differences in point of view. Taking the acknowledged 
and broader differences in conception and the characteristics of style 
and language as the basis of analysis, we obtain an exacter under- 
standing of the divergences between J and E in their conception of 
the details, and find these to correspond with what we discover in their 
narratives elsewhere. It turns out to be possible to separate two 
nearly complete strands of narrative in Ex. i.—vi. as well as vii.—xii., 
and these strands join on both at their beginning and end so as to 
correspond with the regular thread of the story. One cannot feel the 
same confidence in chapter iv. as in chapters vii—xii., but at least it 
ought not to be said hereafter that the separate threads of J and E 
are lost in Ex. i—xii. Others will have analyses differing somewhat 
from the present; but I am convinced that at least analysis is possible 
here as well as in Genesis. Let us see what our results have been 
and whether they give fair satisfaction or not. 

J’s narrative according to this analysis comprised Ex. i. 6, 7 in part, 
8-12, 14 in part, 20°; ii. 15-22, 23°; iv. 19, 20°, 24-26; then iii. 7f., 
16-18; iv. 10-13, 14°, 29, 30%, 31 (from ‘yaw™) ; v. 3, 5-23*. 

E’s narrative included i. 15-ii. 14 (except i. 20°) ; iii. 1-6*, 9-14, 
and traces in 19f., 21f.; iv. 1-9, 14°, 16-18, 20°, 27f., 30°, and 
psn jor in 81; v. 1, 2, 4; and perhaps a trace in vi. 1. 

JE" introduced iv. 15; “ Reuel” in ii. 18; “ Aaron” in iv. 29, 30, 
v. 20; “the priest of Midian” in iii. 1; the t‘sow in v. 6 and 10; 
altered =°M>x to mim twice in iii. 2 and 4; and “23 to “:3 in iv. 20. 

D? interpolated the comments, iii. 15, 19, 20; iv. 21-23; vi. 1. 

This includes all the J E element of Ex. i—vii. 


* Traces of modification by R. 
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COBB: EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH XII. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TWELFTH 
CHAPTER OF ISAIAH.* 


BY WILLIAM H. COBB. 


A’ RT from any theological or anti-theological pre-judgment, the 
question of the authorship of the various chapters composing 
the Book of Isaiah may be investigated in a variety of ways. 

In 1879, I began a series of special studies on this book, the first 
of which was published just ten years ago. I had previously made a 
thorough examination of a few Hebrew words (e.g. X®2 and tp>); 
and I felt the need of accurate instruments to bring to bear upon the 
Isaian questions. I do not refer to a critical edition of the text, for 
which the apparatus will perhaps not be ready in our generation ; but 
the treatment of the text we have, appeared to me to be far from 
critical. Much of what passed for scientific criticism was palpably 
subjective. Vague assertions were made and contradicted respecting 
the style and diction of this and that prophecy. With Ewald, the 
twelfth chapter cannot be by Isaiah: “ Words, images, turns of ex- 
pression, as well as the whole subject-matter and spirit—none are 
Tsaiah’s; and this is so manifest that extended argument were super- 
fluous”; upon which Knobel dryly remarks that Ewald has no ground 
for this judgment. 

Is there any test, I asked myself, that can be impartially applied, 
like a chemical re-agent, so as to yield products which ought to com- 
mend themselves to all fair-minded scholars? Although the results 
of criticism belong to the realm of probability, not of demonstration, 
it occurred to me that a good beginning might be made by a more 
thorough treatment of the vocabulary of the Book of Isaiah. Its two 
main portions had been contrasted by one class of critics, who heaped 
up lists of peculiar words in the later chapters, to be met by their 
patient opponents with lists of resemblances ; and all to little purpose. 


* Read in June 1891. 
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For if even a high percentage of peculiar words could prove diversity 
of authorship, we should have to seek a new writer for the third 
chapter of Isaiah, which no one ventures to suspect ; and on the other 
hand, a high percentage of common words may be due to the 
dependence of a later author upon an earlier. The true argument 
from diction is much more complex and delicate. Each author’s 
vocabulary is an element in that indescribable whole which we call 
style, and which several hundred writers since Buffon have called 
“the man himself.” If Isaiah wrote both the chief sections of the 
book that goes by his name (we may allow for an occasional inter- 
polation, but if he was the main author) then there will be a 
multitude of philological filaments binding together these two halves, 
which will not connect the disputed portions with any other writing 
or group of writings. If such traces are absent, the unity of Isaiah 
is scientifically disproved. If more is thus demanded from this kind 
of evidence, the result may be more satisfactory. 

Accordingly I prepared a Hebrew index to chapters xl.—1xvi., 
giving in extenso the entire Isaian use of each word, the occurren- 
ces- elsewhere being grouped roughly by classes. I determined the 
extent of the difference between the vocabulary of the earlier and the 
later prophets, taken as a whole: of about 4000 words belonging 
to the prophetic diction, less than a third are common to these two 
classes. The vocabulary of Isaiah B proved to resemble closely that 
of the prophets before the exile,— Isaiah A most closely of all —and to 
incline less towards that of the exilic and post-exilic prophets, with no 
solitary exception even when each arbitrary division according to the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet was taken by itself. Minute exami- 
nation of the separate words, beginning with the rarest, tended con- 
stantly to the same result, some of the individual cases being. very 
striking ; and then an elaborate comparison was instituted between 
Isaiah B and the only undisputed prophet of the exile, Ezekiel, from 
whom he was found to differ (while agreeing with Isaiah A) in his 
total environment, that is, in words pertaining to organic and inorganic 
nature, and to all manner of human relations; and especially in the 
names for God. This material was published in four numbers of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881-82. The argument has been sometimes mis- 
conceived, for its value evidently depends upon the accumulated mass 
of its particulars. It is not a chain which must fall if a single link 
be broken; it resembles rather a multitude of pillars, all supporting 
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a common conclusion. Critics have pointed out certain weak spots 
among these pillars, for which I am grateful; but the argument as a 
whole has not been seriously shaken, so far as I am aware. 

From 1882 until very recently, several causes have drawn me 
away from my favorite studies. On resuming them, I concluded to 
take up the minute turns of expression and peculiarities of grammar, 
which are as characteristic of an author as his words; also to make a 
thorough classification of the thoughts expressed throughout the book. 
In distinguishing between the two chief portions, I placed in class A 
only the commonly acknowledged Isaian portions, leaving for class B, 
in the main, chapters xiii., xiv., xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv.—lxvi. At the 
suggestion of Prof. Briggs, I began with a table of the formation of 
nouns. Following the twenty-five classes of nouns in Prof. Harper’s 
grammar, I carried the table half way through the Hebrew lexicon, 
then gathered up the results, which seem to preclude the need of 
going farther on that line. 

Of the 600 words examined, 473, almost 80 per cent, occur in the 
first three classes, which embrace nouns with one short vowel, with 
one long vowel, and with a short followed by a long vowel. The 
first, or segholate class, is by far the most numerous, having 268 
words, 188 of which are found in A, and (as it happens) exactly the 
same number in B. In class 2, of 115 words, A has 82, B 80. Class 
3 contains 90 words, A 64, B55. There is not a single one of the 
twenty-five classes which shows any marked difference between A and 
B in the formation of nouns, except the very small class of quadri- 
literals, which in this first half of the lexicon yields only five words 
for the Book of Isaiah, all of which are in B, and only one in A. 
Summing up all the classes, we have a total of 600 words; A 413, 
B 399. Hence no special difference can be traced between the dis- 
puted and the undisputed parts of Isaiah, in the matter of the forma- 
tion of nouns. ~ 

The department of syntactical relations gives promise of more 
interesting results, but as yet I have no chips to exhibit from that 
block. 

I have gone further, however, in an inquiry which belongs to a 
still higher stage of literary analysis: the minute classification of the 
thoughts to which the writer or writers give expression. This I have 
carried through the first twelve chapters, and as the twelfth chapter 

has been discussed in one of our recent meetings by Prof. Francis 
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Brown,’ it will be interesting to examine the brief passage in question, 
which comprises only six verses, thus rendered in the A.V.: “ And in 
that day thou shalt say, O Lord, I will praise thee: though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortedst me. 
Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, and not be afraid: for the 
Lord Jehovah is my strength and my song; he also is become my 
salvation. Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells 
of salvation. And in that day shall ye say, Praise the Lord, call upon 
his name, declare his doings among the people, make mention that 
his name is exalted. Sing unto the Lord; for he hath done excellent 
things: this is known in all the earth. Cry out and shout, thou in- 
habitant of Zion: for great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst 
of thee.” 

The R.V. gives no important change. In verse 5 the indicative 
“this is known” is changed to “let this be known”; the margin goes 
back to the indicative. In verse 1 the margin makes the reverse 
change. 

We notice first the literary character of the passage. In form it is 
highly poetical ; in content it is apparently a psalm of praise to Jah- 
veh. Looking more closely we find it to consist of two very short 
psalms of three verses each, introduced in either case with the formulas 
aT Oa Mv and xem pita oAtaR. 

This repeated phrase takes the chapter as a whole out of the cate- 
gory of psalms and puts it into that of prophecies. Some great bless- 
ing is coming; when it comes, thou shalt say, I will give thanks unto 
thee, Jahveh ; ye shall say, Give thanks unto Jahveh. If we should 
conclude, with Prof. Brown, that this is a psalm of praise for delivery 
from exile, then that delivery is future to this deliverance of the 
prophet. It is no unusual phenomenon for bits of psalmody to be 
incorporated thus into the structure of a prophecy. There are several 
close parallels in Jeremiah ; for example, xxxi. 6, 7, “ For there shall 
be a day, that the watchmen upon the hills of Ephraim shall cry, Arise 
ye, and let us go up to Zion unto the Lord our God. For thus saith 
the Lord, Sing with gladnesss for Jacob, and shout at the head of the 
nations: publish ye, praise ye, and say, O Lord, save thy people, the 
remnant of Israel.” Chap. xxxi. 23, “ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Yet again shall they use this speech in the land 
of Judah and in the cities thereof, when I shall bring again their 
1 See Journal, 1x. 128-131. 
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captivity: The Lord bless thee, O habitation of justice,O mountain 
of holiness.” Chap. xxxiii. 10, 11. “Thus saith the Lord: Yet again 
there shall be heard in this place, whereof ye say, It is waste, without 
man and without beast, even in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem, that are desolate, without man’ and without inhabitant 
and without beast, the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the voice of them 
that say, Give thanks to the Lord of hosts, for the Lord is good, 
for his mercy endureth for ever: and of them that bring sacrifices of 
thanksgiving into the house of the Lord. For I will cause the cap- 
tivity of the land to return as at the first, saith the Lord.” 

This last passage, which will come up again, quotes a popular 
refrain so well known in the days of Jeremiah that instead of saying, 
“Ye shall praise Jahveh,” he says, “ Ye shall hear the sound of this 

~ familiar psalm.” The implication is not that Jeremiah wrote the 
psalm, but quite the reverse. The question where it originated may 
be of some interest, but if that question were settled, it would not 
go a step toward taking these verses away from Jeremiah. 

To come back to the chapter before us, if any evidence proves these 
two short psalms to be of later origin than the age of Hezekiah, we 
must pronounce the chapter spurious; otherwise, Isaiah may have 
written it. 

T use Isaiah’s name here, because we need to remind one another 
that the passage before us is not an unknown specimen just dug up 
from the earth, with nothing but internal evidence to mark it by. 
Theology apart, that modern criticism is unscientific which discards 
the witness of antiquity, in accord with its fundamental postulate, 
“‘ All that ever came before me are fools and blind.” The chapter we 
are studying has come down to us as Isaiah’s, and it is Isaiah’s unless 
there is good evidence to the contrary. Somebody placed it among 
his prophecies ; we shall find some good reasons for this, but we 
are not to assume that we can find them all, for the sunlight of ex- 
ternal evidence is not shining upon us, as we ought to claim, prima 
facie and subject to correction, that it shone upon him. How will the 
following answer for a critical canon? Passages which make good 
sense in their present connection are not to be lightly disturbed for the 
sake of a theory, even though they present difficulties ; while difficulties 
are being resolved, ignorance is the true attitude, and theories must 
wait. ‘Unless we are ready to surrender our dearly-bought scien- 
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tific method,” we must keep both eyes open, not one alone. I am 
indebted to Prof. Toy, to whom I read the manuscript of my first 
article upon Isaiah (Zwo Isaiahs or One?) for several important 
suggestions; but I yielded too much, passing from one extreme to an- 
other, when I substituted the word traditional for the word historical 
in the following sentence: “Isaiah’s authorship of the sixty-six chap- 
ters which have borne his name for at least 2000 years can be sus- 
tained not only on traditional but also on linguistic grounds.” The 
true middle path, which conserves both of the opposite truths, was hit 
upon by Sir Edward Strachey, thus: “ The first reason for. accepting 
the historical tradition as to the authorship of these chapters is that 
it is the historical tradition.” 

In the case of the twelfth chapter it is less necessary to insist on 
the external evidence, because the internal happens to be so strong; 
and it is less necessary to fall back on the possibility that Isaiah is 
quoting anonymous psalms, because the probability comes out so 
clearly that he composed the whole himself. The first eleven chap- 
ters being conceded to Isaiah by most modern critics, we direct our 
attention to their general scope, keeping chapter xii. constantly in 
mind. 

The Book of Isaiah begins, like the Iliad, with pivw dede, Bea. 
The wrath of Jahveh upon Israel forms the principal subjeet of 
chapter i., while in the eighteenth verse we get a glimpse of his anger 
turned away, of salvation and comfort. The prophecy which fills 
chapters ii.—v. is almost wholly denunciatory, with its repeated woes, 
for all which his anger turns not back; but salvation breaks in in 
chapter vi., when the sin-stained lips are touched with a coal from the 
altar. Then comes the Immanuel prophecy, chapters vii. and viii. 
which sings of deliverance and triumph; of trusting and fearing not, 
because Jahveh works salvation. Chapter ix. begins with joy and 
singing, magnifying the name of Jahveh. Still he reveals his wrath 
again, and over and over the refrain rolls in, “ For all this his anger is 
not turned back, and still is his hand stretched forth.” But the tenth 
chapter discloses not only the deliverance, but the method and even 
the philosophy of it. Jahveh rules other nations. Asshur, so vainly 
puffed up with conceit, he will use as a scourge to punish Israel ; then 
in the height of his vaunting he shall fall like Lebanon. For this 
cause have I raised thee up, he seems to say, to show in thee my 
power, and that my name might be declared in all the earth (cf. xii. 
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4,5). Chapter xi. foretells Messiah’s kingdom, which shall regene- 
rate all nations, till the earth is full of his knowledge; it is a “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” The 
Egyptian sea shall become a highway again as in the exodus, and so 
the song of Moses and the redeemed breaks forth anew in chapter xii., 
which is not only built upon Exodus xv., as all acknowledge, but 
whose every expression is appropriate to the first eleven chapters of 
Isaiah. 

Let us examine it more closely. It is not so slight a circumstance 
as it seems that the passage opens with xinm ocita. Isaiah uses this 
phrase far more than any other prophet; and in chapters i.—xi. it is a 
constant formula. It is found in ii. 11, 17, 20; iii. 7, 18; iv. 25 vii. 
18, 20, 21; x. 20, 27; xi. 10,11. But why is the plural verb used 
in verse 4, “In that day ye shall say” ? The singular number might 
have introduced the second short psalm if the author had been quoting 
it; but as the third verse had changed from “I” to “ye,” the fourth 
verse adapts itself to the change. So much for the two brief intro- 
ductory formulas. We will now put in parallel columns the respective 
verses of chapter xii. (R.V.) and passages from capo i—xi., which 


might be greatly extended. 


xi. 11, 12. 

And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that Jehovah shall set 
his hand again the second time to 
recover the remnant of his people, 
which shall remain, from Assyria, 
[ete.]. And he shall set up an 
ensign for the nations, and shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed 
of Judah from the four corners of 
the earth. 


iv. 5, 6. 

And Jehovah will create over 
the whole habitation of mount 
Zion, and over. her assemblies, a 
cloud and smoke by day, and the 
shining of a flaming fire by night: 


xii. 1 (cf. vs. 5). 
And in that day thou shalt say, 
I will give thanks unto thee, O 
Jehovah ; for though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger is 
turned away, and thou comfort- 
est me. 
[Sing unto Jehovah, for he 
hath done gloriously: let this be 
known in all the earth. ] 


xii. 2. 
Behold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid: for 
the Lord Jehovah is my strength 
and my song; and he is become 
my salvation. 
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iv. 6. 
for over all the glory shall be. 
spread a canopy. And there shall 
be a pavilion for a shadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for a 
refuge and for a covert from storm 
and from rain. 


ix. 1, 2 [Eng. ix. 2, 3]. 

The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light: they 
that dwelt in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined. Thou hast mul- 
tiplied the nation, thou hast in- 
creased their joy: they joy before 
thee according to the joy in har- 
vest, as men rejoice when they 
divide the spoil. 


v. 16. 

Jehovah of hosts is exalted in 
judgement, and God the Holy One 
is sanctified in righteousness. 

viii. 13. 

Jehovah of hosts, him shall ye 
sanctify. 

xi. 9, 10. 

The earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, as the wa- 
ters cover the sea. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the 
root of Jesse, which s@andeth for 
an ensign of the peoples, unto 
him shall the nations seek; and 
his resting place shall be glorious. 


x. 20. 
And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the remnant of Is- 
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xii. 3. 
Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of 
salvation. 


xii. 4, 5. 

And in that day shall ye say, 
Give thanks unto Jehovah, pro- 
claim his name, declare his doings 
among the peoples, make mention 
that his name is exalted. Sing 
unto Jehovah; for he hath done 
gloriously: let this be known in 
all the earth. 


xii. 6. 
Cry aloud and shout, thou in- 
habitant of Zion: for great is 
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x. 20. xii. 6. 
rael, and they that are escaped of the Holy One of Israel in the 
the house of Jacob, shall no more midst of thee. 
again stay upon him that smote 
them; but shall stay upon Jeho- 
vah, the Holy One of Israel, in 
truth. 

Now I do not claim, but rather deny, that there is any strict and 
verbal parallelism between these columns. If chapter xii. were a 
mere cento of quotations from chapters i—xi., the fact would argue 
against the authorship of so original a writer as Isaiah. But let any 
one read carefully each passage in the left-hand column and then com- 
pare it with the corresponding passage in the right-hand column, and 
he will see how natural it would have been for the prophet who 
uttered the former passages to utter the latter also; — these were the 
very things he had been talking about. 

Prof. Brown’s first objection to the Isaian authorship of this chap- 
ter is that its style is vague and colorless. “It has none of the details 
of chapter xi.; all the terms are general.” But this is a common 
feature in psalmody; one may open the Book of Psalins almost at 
random, and find compositions so vague in their reference that they 
are assigned with equal positiveness to the eleventh or the second 
century. He adds, “It is at the same time more diffuse. Less is 
said in these six verses than Isaiah often compresses into half the 
number.” The important word here is “often”; for our woAvpyrs 
*"Hoaias is a man of many styles; and if he is sometimes diffuse and 
repetitious, he may be so here. A case in point, and also parallel to 
chapter xii. in other respects, is x. 20-23, “And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the remnant of Israel, and they that are escaped 
of the house of Jacob, shall no more again stay upon him that 
smote them; but shall stay upon Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, 
in truth. A remnant shall return, even the remnant of Jacob, unto 
the mighty God. For though thy people [srael be as the sand of 
the sea, only a remnant of them shall return: a consumption is de- 
termined, overflowing with righteousness. For a consummation, and 
that determined, shall Jehovah, Jehovah of hosts, make in the midst 
. Of all the earth.” 

Under this same head Prof. Brown argues that the chapter is less 
original than Isaiah commonly is; several suggestions of Ex. xv. oc- 
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curring, in all which the originality is clearly with Exodus. I heartily 
agree with this; and it is pleasant to see that while Lagarde makes 
Ex. xv. later than Isaiah, Prof. Brown “cannot fully accept this 
argument.” 

Under the second head it is claimed that the language shows re- 
markable similarity with that of the exilic literature. Most of the 
argumentation of the article is expended here, and reaches this con- 
clusion: ‘On the whole, then, the evidence from language, including 
almost all important words, is decidedly in favor of exilic origin for 
Isa. xii.” 

But this judgment must be reversed on a full examination of the 
diction. There is a much more remarkable similarity to the pre- 
exilic literature, and there is nothing whatever peculiar to the exile. 

The first word is the Hiphil of rm; if it be shown that the word 
was in frequent use in Isaiah’s time, it matters not how often it is aie 
repeated in the late books. Unless all the psalms are late, which 
Prof. Brown denies, this is an early word, for it runs through the 
whole Psalter, e.g. Ps. vi., vii., ix., xxviii., xxx., xxxiii., xxxv. Heze- 
kiah’s psalm employs it; indeed, what else could Isaiah have said if 
he wished to express the idea “ give thanks”? >bm is more suggestive 
of a later date; and “723 is joined with mvin here, as often in the 
Psalms. This is the place to bring up again Jer. xxxiii. 11, where a 
popular hymn is quoted, for this very word in this very form is used. 
myn was so common in pre-exilic days, that Jeremiah could say, 
“Ye shall hear the voice of them that say, Pinsy mim atin.” Hence, 
to give the implication conveyed in Prof. Brown’s “ once in Jeremiah,” 
“repeatedly in Chronicles,” is to show how the concordance should 
not be used. 

The next important word is 5:8, which Prof. Brown has overlooked. 
It is found, however, in Ps. ii., the psalm of the Messianic kingdom, 
also in Ps. lx. (“ Who will lead me into Edom ?”), so there is nothing 
exilic about it. 

Next comes tm, on which it is said, “only twice in Isaiah': Niph., 
i. 24; Pi., xxii. 4. In Isaiah" fourteen times [reff.]. Rare in ear- 
lier books; twelve times in Jeremiah, seven times in Ezekiel, six 
times in Lamentations, etc.” But as Niphal and Piel differ in sense, 
this mingling of the different conjugations of the verb, except in 
Isaiah A, produces confusion. The only fair way is to compare the 
same stem in each case. The Piel, to comfort, occurs as stated, in 
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xxii. 4, as well as here, and it is hard to see how that idea would have 
been otherwise expressed. 

At the beginning of verse 2, 5x should be noticed, one of Isaiah’s 
favorite terms for God, found in v. 16, viii. 10, ix. 5, x. 21, xxxi. 3. 
There is a noticeable departure here from the model in Ex. xv. 2. 
Moses sang, “Jah is my strength and song, and is become my 
salvation; he is my El, my father’s El.” Our author sings, “ El is 
my salvation; for Jah Jahveh is my strength and song, he also is 
become my salvation.” It is strange that Prof. Brown should notice 
the fact that so common a word as %3 is not in Isaiah! while it is six 
times in Isaiah", “eleven times in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, etc.” That 
“etc.” embraces Micah, Judges, 1 Sam., 2 Sam., Ex. xv. 2, and all 
classes of psalms. The word is by no means characteristic of the 
exile. 

myx occurs nineteen times in Isaiah, but not in Tsaiah', except 
xxxiii. 2, 6, which Prof. Brown considers doubtful. It is usually 
given, however, to Isaiah A; and as to the other passages, they will 
count something whenever we examine the genuineness of chapters 
xxiv.-xxvii. and xl.-Ixvi. But even if these are exilic, the word is 
pre-exilic; for it occurs in 1 Samuel, and in ten of the psalms of the 
first book. Nor is there anything else to employ for the idea salvation 
except mpitim, and that is in 1 Samuel, in Judges, and in all the 
classes of psalms, so that Prof. Brown’s elaborate parenthesis cannot 
make it an exilic word. 

moz, which Prof. Brown omits, is in Isaiah A three times, also in 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Judges, and all classes of psalms. 

“me Prof. Brown attributes to Isaiah" and to chapters xix. and 
xxxiii., which he calls doubtful, and which are usually assigned to A. 
At all events the word is in Hosea and Micah, and in two early 
psalms. 

The phrase dx sinp, with which the chapter closes, was proba- 
bly originated by Isaiah, and is so eminently characteristic of him, that 
he seems, as has been said, to have affixed his own signature at the 
close of the chapter. ot 


Without taking time to bring out further the several omissions of 
Prof. Brown to suggest the use by early writers of the words in 
chapter xii., I present a complete alphabetical vocabulary of that 
chapter, noting such pre-exilic use in the case of each word. 
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bx Isa. A suv Isa. A moby 1 Sam., Zeph., 
sox Isa. A ra Ex.xv.2,xvii.6, Psalms 
pox Early Psalms Isa.xxxviii.ll, 03 Isa. A 
mx Isa. A mm sa. A res Isa. A 
yas Isa. A os Isa. A 
magit Micah “me Isa. A 
2 Isa. A den Isa. A 
moa Isa. A mysw" Isa. A box Isa. A 
yes Isa. A 
mina Isa. A "> Isa. A 
dima Isa. A b> Isa.A wimp Isa. A 
' ane Isa. A 
m Isa. A > Isa. A a"p Isa. A 
sin Isa. A Nd Isa. A 
min Early Psalms y2—CdPsalm = xxxv., 
“ain Isa. A ova = Isa. A Zeph., Jer. 
mm Isa. A yo Isa. A 
mom ssa. A 732 Hosea jive Isa. A 
anv Isa. A 
5 Isa. A om? Isa. A 
sxv 1 and 2 Sam., 
‘pat Isa. A > © Ex.xv.2,Judg., Nah. 
“at Judg., 2 Sam., 1&2Sam, sa) Isa.A 
Early Psalms Mic., all Pss. nv Isa. A 
nvey Ex. xv. 2 


The testimony of the diction may be summed up by saying that 
Isaiah xii. contains fifty words, of which forty are found in other 
passages of Isaiah generally acknowledged to be genuine. Of the 
remaining ten, eight are in the pre-exilic prophets. Of this same 
remaining ten, six are in psalms commonly considered pre-exilic; and 
of this same remaining ten, all are in the literature commonly 
considered pre-exilic.?, The proposition was that the language showed 
remarkable similarity with that of the exilic literature. To prove it 
there has been lumped with the exilic literature everything post-exilic 
down to the fourth century, if not to the Maccabees; and yet, even if 
we concede to the exilic period Isa. xiii., xiv., xxi. 1-10, xxiv.— 


2It should be added, however, that the Pu. ptep. my, vs. 5, is not else- 
where used in this way. 
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believes to be Isaian. 


late, and inserting the phrase, “also to Isa. i—xi.” 


each instead of fourteen. 





that Isaiah foresaw the exile and also the deliverance. 





xxvii., and xxxiv.—Ixvi., not a single word has been found which is 
not probably pre-exilic. I have no doubt that a much stronger case 
could have been made out against many a chapter which everybody 


Prof. Brown’s third argument, that in scope and expression, in its 
conceptions and its hopes, it is closely allied to the late psalms, nceds 
only to be amended, as I have already shown, by striking out the word 


The fourth argument, from strophes, has no force except to those 
who believe that Isaiah, continuing exactly the trimeter measure of 
chapter xi., might not properly have written stanzas of nine lines 


As to the fifth argument, that there is no counter-evidence, except 
re the place of the chapter in our canonical book, the reader is now in a 
' * position to judge for himself. And when Prof. Brown concludes that 
Isaiah xii. is really a psalm of praise for delivery from exile, and as 
such forms a good conclusion to the group of prophecies to which it 
is now attached, we may well agree with him,— only remembering 
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N June 1889 I presented a brief paper on the prose accents, in 
which I attempted to tabulate the substance of the recent work 

on the same subject by Rev. William Wickes, D.D.* 
with the help of an earlier work by Dr. Wickes,* prepared tables 
showing how the poetical accents are used in the Hebrew Scriptures 
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THE POETICAL ACCENTS. 


BY PROF. H. G. MITCHELL. 


I. 


THE MAIN DICHOTOMY. 


I have now, 
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1 See Journal, 1x. 132-135. 
2 A Treatise on the Three so-called Poetical Books of the Old Testament, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job. 





Oxford, 1881. 
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The first shows which disjunctive is used to mark the main dichotomy 
in the verse (before siliiq) and also in each of the sections into which 
it may be divided. 

Thus, for example, in the section closed by athndch, the main 
dichotomy, if on the word preceding the last, is marked by d°ch?, if in 
the second by d’chi or r*bnia’, etc.* 


The second table indicates which disjunctive is used to mark the 


minor dichotomy, i.e. the division of the clause included between the . 


main dichotomy and the end of a given section. 


II. 


THE MINOR DICHOTOMY. 
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The third table shows which of the conjunctives is used with each 
of the disjunctives, and the order in which they occur, in case there 
are more than one. 


3 Rebhia’ is always the greater r¢bhia', unless expressly described by parvum. 
The double accent, *azla above and m¢huppakh below the line, followed by p¢siq, 
indicates the two forms under which /‘gharmeh occurs, i.e. either *azla or mthup- 
pakh with pesiq. 
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III. 


THE CONJUNCTIVES. 
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THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE ELZEVIR GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT OF 1624. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL. 


N “ Appendix C” of Herman C. Hoskier’s A Full Account and 
Collation of the Greek Cursive Evangelium 604, etc., on page 18, 
is a foot-note, which reads as follows: 

“ Willems in his work on Les Elzevier, 8vo, 1880, page 61, says: 
‘Il existe des exemplaires avec un titre en rouge et en noir, qui 
portent pour nom de ville ZLugdunt (qu’on pouvait prendre pour 
Lyon) ; ce sont les exemplaires destinés aux pays Catholiques ; les 
autres ont un titre en noir seulement et portent Lagdunt Batavorum.’ 
So that we have apparently three different issues of the edition of 
1624, but my copy has three words on the title-page in red — dagen, 
Testamentum, and Elzeviriana, which makes a fourth, and further, 
Mr. Omont of Paris, writing of the Bib. Nationale copy, says its 
title-page has &a6yxy, Testamentum, and Ex off. Elzev. in red, which 
would make a fifth! This is an interesting point to clear up, but the 
book is very rarely met with now, even in public libraries. (It is not 
at Bale, nor in the Mazarine nor Ste. Geneviéve at Paris, and there 
is only one I believe in all Oxford.)” 

Evidently Mr. Hoskier misinterprets the French to get his number 
of variant title-pages. The expression “un titre en rouge et en noir” 
does not mean “one title red and another black,” but “a red-and-black 
title”; ie. the red and the black in the same title. The point is 
clearer still from the rest of the quotation: “les autres ont un titre en 
noir seulement” —the others have a title black only, or entirely in 
black. This reduces the number of variant titles within Mr. Hoskier’s 
sources of information to four. At the time I read his note I knew 
of two distinct variations of title, having them in my own two copies ; 
but I have since inquired concerning the copies within reach, to see 
what could be discovered in the matter. 
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1. I will first begin with that form of the title which seems to me 
to be the oldest; and bere I copy from one of my own copies. The 
color is wholly (or only) black. See the opposite page, No. 1. 

With this agree in all respects the copy formerly belonging to Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, now in the Harvard College Library ; a copy owned 
by Wm. L. Andrews, Esq., of New York city; and with a trifling 
exception one of the copies owned by J. Rendel Harris. This excep- 
tion is that no period occurs after AIA@H’KH nor after Elzeviriana, 
and no comma after TESTAMENTVM. But these discrepancies are 
probably owing either to a faulty impression or to a subsequent 
cleaning. If, however, the points never were there, or rather, were 
not in the form when the printing was done, doubtless Professor 
ITarris possesses the title in its most ancient form. 

2. The next form of the title I copy from my other copy of the 
book. It is in red and black, and appears to correspond exactly with 
the copy in the Bibliotheque Nationale, as described in Mr. Hoskier’s 
foot-note. See the opposite page, No.2. I have underscored the red 
portions. 

Here the three lines (both their words and their points), AIA- 
@H’KH., TESTAMENTuM,, and Ex Officina Elzeviriana., are in red; 
the rest in black. There are other differences, however. The u in 
TESTAMENTuM is shaped like our lower-case u, not like a capital v, 
as in the other. In the first the word editionibus is divided, the line 
ending at the o-, followed by a hyphen, and the rest of the word 
coming on the next line. In this one, the whole word editionibus is 
in the same line, at its end. In this one, also, the word Officina has 
a circumflex accent on the last letter ; the other omits it. 

With this copy agrees exactly the copy in the library of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and almost exactly Professor Harris’s other 
copy. His differs only (at least, in the copy he sends me) by prefix- 
ing the word Anno to the Roman numeral of the date. 

3. Another variation occurs in the copy in the Library of the 
Theological Seminary at Hartford. This is exactly like No. 2, 
except that it has LVGDVNI, in place of Lugduni Batavorum, and over 
the final a in the word Elzeviriana it looks as if there had once 
been a circumflex accent; there being a mark present like the right- 
hand, or grave, stroke of that accent. In the other copies this word 
has no circumflex accent. This copy answers to those “avec un titre 
en rouge et en noir, qui portent pour nom de ville Lugduni,” etc., 
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AIAOH KH. 
Novum 


TESTAMENTVM, 


Ex Regijs alijsgue optimis editio- 


nibus cum curd expreffum. 


Vignette, 
Ulmus et Vitis, 
and motto 


NON SOLVS. 








Lugduni Batavorum, 


Ex Officina Elzeviriana. 


clo loc xxIv. 
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Vignette, 
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and motto 
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of Willems. Probably also this was the form which Mill had, when 
he wrote that section of his Prolegomena concerning which I read a 
note to the Society some years ago.! 

These count up four ge gg or five if Prof. Harris’s older copy 
presents a real variation. To these we must add Mr. Hoskier’s copy, 
which makes a sixth. If the printer changed the ink on the two 
forms needed to strike off a rubricated title-page, there might easily be 
a seventh, an eighth, and a ninth, without making any more forms of 
type. Such a thing has been known to happen. For example, the 
title-page of the editio princeps of the Peshitto Syriac New Testament 
exists in three styles of printing: (1) the whole in black; (2) the 
letters in black and the vowels in red; (3) the letters in red and the 
vowels in black. All three are to be found in American libraries. 

For information respecting the copies I have cited I am indebted to 
the several owners of those in private libraries, and to Professors 
J. H. Thayer, Geo. F. Moore, and A. C. Zenos for those in the other 
several libraries mentioned. 

I may add, without going into detail, that Mr. Hoskier’s criticisms 
of Scrivener’s collations of the Elzevir of 1624 with the editions of 
other editors, and with the Elzevir of 1633, are borne out in all the 
copies accessible to me. 


1 See Journal, v1. 1. 41-46 (June 1887). 
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PATROS IM PSALTER. 


VON PROF. EBERHARD NESTLE. 


INE neue trefflich in den Zusammenhang passende Erkliirung 
des iiberlieferten Textes von Psalm 68, 31° habe zuletzt Grill 
gegeben, urteilt Nowack-Hupfeld 11, 171. Grill iibersetzt : 

Das Schilfthier schreck, den Stiertross sammt den Vélkerkalbern, 

Mit Silberhagelschlag — zerstreu raublust’ge Vélker. 

Mir ist hier das einzelne ebenso bedenklich, wie das ganze. Man 
lese die Verse 30 und 32 hinter einander und frage sich, was zwischen 
beiden gestanden haben kann. Nach Grill’s Uebersetzung : 

30. So werden nach Jerusalem hinauf die Kén’ge 
Dann wallen, dir daselbst Geschenke darzubringen. 


32. Dann werden aus Aegypten Edelleute kommen 
Und Mohrenland wird eilends Gott die Hinde aufthun. 

Entweder fehlt gar nichts, oder die weitere Ausfiihrung davon, dafs 
fremde Nationen und Fiirsten Gott Geschenke, Huldigung und Opfer 
darbringen werden. 

Von dieser Erwigung ausgehend wird man von vornherein bei 
map nicht an Ariege denken—3"p Arieg kommt zudem nie im 
Plural vor—, sondern an ma™p sich nahen, ja"p die Gabe; *xErm 
erinuert sofort an 40,7 mzpm x> mat, 51,18 und sein Gegenstiick 
51, 21 emp mare >> ben IN... PI¥ Max yEMM tx; eben daran 
erinnern die ,, Vilkerkiilber” oder ,, Kilbervélker”; mp bedeutet 
nicht blofs den Schi/f, sondern vor allen Dingen das zum Opfern ver- 
wendete Wiirzrohr (Ex. 30, 23. Jes. 43, 24. Jer. 6, 20; vgl. auch 
Cant. 4, 14, welche Stelle in Fiirst’s Concordanz und zufolge davon 
auch in den Worterbiichern fehlt) ; fiir "2-3 giebt eine Hds Kenni- 
cott’s noch ™%3— nicht “x23, wie Cheyne, Psalms 393, sagt —; 
dabei ist jedenfalls mit Cheyne an “x3 Hi. 22, 24.25 zu denken; und 
“13 kénnte (neben m3) “153 sein, wie wir dasselbe Wort 14, 5 zu 
“3p in 58, 6 verderbt sehen.—So weit war ich mit meinen Erwii- 
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gungen, alz mir plétzlich der Gedanke kam, der mir sofort unzwei- 
felhaft richtig schien und sicher auch den meisten so erscheinen 
wird — auf alle kann man in solchen Dingen niemals rechnen — das 
vollig unerklirte oe %me sei gar nichts anders als Ooms, aus Pautros, 
neben o**¥2 und wis als drittes im Bunde, wie Jes. 11, 11. Jer. 44, 
1.15. Ez. 29,14. 30,14. Wiefern diese Identifizierung die vor- 
ausgegangenen Erwiigungen bestiitigt, vor allem aber dem Psalm, den 
man bis jetzt von Josua bis zu den Makkabiiern auf- und abgeschoben, 
seinen Platz anweisen hilft — man vgl. Jer. 18,7. Jes. 18 und 19—, 
kann und will ich hier nicht weiter untersuchen ; nur zwei weitere 
Emendationen zu diesem verderbtesten aller Psalmen will ich an- 
fiigen. In v. 32 wird statt oucwm zu lesen sein: t*22wa (MAN mit 
3 = bringen); und in v. 28 ist das erste Wort pv jedenfalls dem 
dreimaligen ™w gleich zu machen, ob man das nun ™& oder "8 (oder 
gar 79) lesen will. Im ot" und sma desselben Verses endlich, 
ist zweimal der gleiche Stamm zu erwarten; das zweitemal im Dual, 
wie Jud. 5, 30 om und o'mem neben einander stehn. Aber wel- 
cher? Dies diem docebit. 


Tiibingen, 4 11 791. 
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A PAIR OF CITATIONS FROM THE 
DIATESSARON. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL. 


N the catalogue of Christian books and writers composed by ‘Ebed- 
yeshu’ (or ‘Odisho’, as the Nestorians pronounce it), written about 
A.D. 1300, occurs the passage : 

“Yeshu‘dad (or isho'dad) of the same place (i.e. Hadath or Hadith, 
the place of Solomon, the writer just previously mentioned by ‘Ebed- 
yeshu'] composed an exposition of the New [Testament], and also 
the book of the Beit" Maut"bé [ie. part of the burial service] in a 
concise manner [/i¢. in a word of brevity ].” 

Yeshu‘dad flourished about a.p. 852; his Commentary on the New 
Testament is still extant, though not yet printed. There is at least 
one manuscript of it in this country, and I think part of a second. I 
myself lately came into possession of a third, but it contains only his 
commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. My manuscript is written in 
fine Nestorian script, dated the 21 Adar in the year 2041 of the 
Greeks, or 21 March, 1730 a.p. The testimony of this writer to a 
reading or to a passage in Tatian’s Diatessaron is at least of as high 
a grade as the Arabic version published by Ciasca, and I therefore 
give one testimony therefrom, which differs entirely from the Arabic 
version. I give the text and context, as the matter is quite an impor- 
tant one in several aspects. The comment has to do with Matthew 
iti. 5, last clause. The text is as follows, omitting most of the need- 
less Nestorian pointing, except in important words. 


» lpo2 Lasso Ipsaio adNachieo 
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Veoh ~~ Lgl talc —? Dalijs amas ws? Lge 
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12539 xs ll Load» a hy base yal ar" <—? 
Vespdo om Ww eapte] Lede Lin od shin laos ole 
oom lesae ~fomats ysl e|poy lAntas: «pod? -lpaiio 
SN Zaypsasco 15.2] codeme ctor :[lacr Lacre ~buoze 

wets comene alatclo 


Or, translated : 

« And his food was locusts and wild honey. — But the Diatessaron 
says, His food indeed was honey and milk of the mountains. Others, 
The locusts indeed are tender roots that resemble parsnep, that is, 


gezar [i.e. aad and not very pleasant to the taste; which some call 
gamsis, but others gamsin, but in Persian mang. Others that they 
are roots which are called gauche, which in form indeed is like locusts, 
but in taste sweet, like honey. Others, that they are shoots of plants ; 
and also that this [is meant] by the honey. This is not sweet, they 
say; but that is bitter and loathsome which wild bees make. Accord- 
ing to the Expositor [i.e. Theodore of Mopsuestia], locusts are 
winged creatures, and the honey is [that] of nature; that is from the 
warmth of place [i.e. its habitat is warm], and its constitution air 
since it is continually found there [Jii. they continually find it there].” 

Yeshu‘dad proceeds to remark upon these “theories of John,” and 
to draw allegorical and edifying conclusions, into which we need not 
enter. The noteworthy fact is that the Diatessaron, if it is here 
quoted correctly — and we can conceive no reason why it should not 
" be so, but rather see every reason to the contrary — actually altered 
the reading of the Gospel to fit Tatian’s Encratite tenets. Here I 
leave the matter; but the restorers and students of Tatian cannot 
so leave it. 

I will, however, give another citation which confirms this. It is 
from the Storehouse of Mysteries of Gregory Bar Hebraeus, in the 


Commentary on Matthew. I quote from Spanuth’s edition (Gét- 


tingen, 1879), p. 8. 
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Vp229 betes duc elas .|p09 Laove |psao adNaslieo 
eds basz0 lodu opMhepco 
Or, translated : 


“And his food was locusts and wild honey—with pethacha beth 
[i.e. in the word |z59]; the Greek |¢599 with vowelless beth. With 


regard to this, some say that ‘locusts’ means roots and sweet plants 
(gauche); but in the Diatessaron ‘ milk and honey’ is written.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that Bar Hebraeus had good evidence 
for his statement. He may have had Yeshu‘dad for his authority, but 
the form and matter of his writing look as if he knew something 
more of the Diatessaron than that paragraph of Yeshu‘dad could give 
him. Is it not possible that the Diatessaron was known to him, and 
thus was actually extant down to the latter half of the thirteenth 
century ? 
























PROCEEDINGS FOR JUNE 1891. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
JUNE 1801. 


Bee twenty-second meeting of the Society was held in the Li- 

brary of Union Theological Seminary, New York City, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 4, at 2.45 p.m., with the Vice-President, Prof. 
Henry Ferguson, in the chair. 


There being no quorum for business the reading of papers was 
taken up. 

Dr. I. H. Hall stated the substance of his paper on “ Deliver us 
from evil” in the Syriac Versions of the Lord’s Prayer. He then 
read a note entitled, Some Remarks on the Elzevir Greek New 
Testament of 1624. Remarks were made by Prof. Moore. 


A quorum being now present, the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 


The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members, in 
accordance with the fourth article of the Constitution. 
Prof. Carl Paul Caspari, D.D., . Christiania. 
Prof. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 


Prof. August Dillmann, D.D, Berlin. 

Rt. Rev. Charles J. Ellicott, D.D., Bp. of Gloucester & Bristol. 
Prof. Fréderic Godet, D.D., Neuchatel. 

Prof. Abraham Kuenen, D.D., Leiden. 

Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. Eberhard Schrader, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 


Rt. Rev. Brooke F. Westcott, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 


On the nomination of Council, the following gentlemen were 
elected to membership in the Society : 
Prof. J. H. Barbour, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
Rey. L. W. Batten, Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Rey. A. A. Berle, Brighton, Mass. 

Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, Spencer, Mass. 

Prof. John Calvin Bowman, Reformed Theological Seminary, Lan- 
caster, Penn. 

Rev. A. S. Carrier, Assist. Prof. of Biblical Philology in M‘Cormick 
Seminary, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. J. L. Cheney, Ph.D., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Rev. C. C. Clark, Wolfboro, N. H. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Frederic Gardiner, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. J. H. Gilmore, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Thomas C. Hall, 4108 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Charles Horswell, Assist. Prof. of Old and New Test. Exegesis 
in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Herman Lilienthal, Manville, R. I. 

Rev. D. C. Marquis, D.D., Prof. of N.T. Exegesis in M‘Cormick 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. W. R. Martin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. W. N. McPheeters, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Co- 

lumbia, S. C. 

Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., Chicago, Il. 

Prof. Lemuel S. Potwin, D.D., Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


_ Rev. H. M. Scott, D.D., Prof. of Church History in Chicago Semi- 


nary, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. M. Bross Thomas, Prof. of Biblical Instruction in Lake Forest 
University, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N.Y. 

Prof. John H. Worcester, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 


The annual report of the Recording Secretary was read and ap- 
proved. A general discussion ensued on methods of increasing the 
attendance at the meetings. 
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The Treasurer’s report was presented, and referred to an auditing 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Bacon and Gillett. 


Messrs Chambers, Hall, and Hincks were appointed a nominating 
committee to report a list of officers. 


At 4 Prof. Hincks read a paper on The probable Use of the 
First Gospel by Luke. Remsrks followed by Messrs. Moore, Bacon, 
Brooks, Cobb, Beecher, and Hall. 

At 5.05 Rev. B .W. Bacon presented a paper on J E in the Middle 
Books of the Pentateuch: Analysis of Exodus i—vii. and xiii—xix. 
The reading of the paper was suspended at 5.40 by the arrival of the 
hour fixed for intermission. 


Thursday evening, 8.25.— The report of the nominating committee 
was read by Dr. Hall. The following officers were elected for the 
~ coming year : 

Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, President. 

Prof. Henry Ferguson, Vice-President. 

Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 7reasurer. 


Prof. George E. Day, 


Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Associates 
Prof. John P. Peters, 

Prof. John A. Paine, in Council. 
Prof. William R. Harper, 


The Council reported that they had elected Prof. George F. Moore 
Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. Edward Y. Hincks and Rev. 
William H. Cobb additional members of the Publishing Committee. 


They also reported, that the organization of the Chicago Section. 


of the Society had been approved in accordance with the Constitution. 


The Auditing Committee reported the accounts of the Treasurer to 
be correct, and properly vouched. The report was accepted. 


At 8.35 Rev. Mr. Bacon continued his paper. Discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. Moore, Ferguson, Beecher, and Harper partici- 
pated, Mr. Bacon making some reply. 

At 9.25 Dr. Gustav Gottheil read a paper on Deuteronomy and 
the Wisdom Books. Prof. Beecher made a few remarks upon it, but 
owing to the lateness of the hour, adjournment was taken to Friday 
morning. 
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Friday June 5. The Society met at 9.50. In the absence of both 
President and Vice-President, Prof. Ezra P. Gould was chosen to 
preside. 


Dr. J. A. Paine read a paper on the Canonical Introductions to the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament. 
Comparison of Josh i. 1,2; Jud. i. 1; Ru.i.1; 1 Sam. i. 1,2; 
2 Sam. i. 1; 1 Kivi. 1; 2 Ki. i. 1, 2, iii. 5, shows that these 
verses are run in one mould, and compels us to ascribe them to 
the same hand. This was the Canonical Editor. “The canon 
maker, when he came to bring together the different books of 
the Old Testament into one consecutive series, roll, or volume, 
thought proper to prefix to some of them an introductory clause, 
or phrase not unlike a formula, to indicate sequence and to 
establish the place of the book in the canon as following next 
after the preceding one, both in subject-matter and in order.” 
The recognition of this fact removes some serious difficulties. _ 
Jud. i. 1, “ It came to pass after the death of Joshua,” ete. is in 
irreconcilable conflict with what immediately follows, i. 1°-ii. 5. 
The harmonistic as well as the critical solutions of the difficulty 
are inadmissible. It disappears when we cancel the opening for- 
mula as an erroneous addition of the canon-maker. Similarly, 
the superscription Ru. i. 1, which puts the events described in 
the book into the time of the Judges, contradicts both the chro- 
nological data in the book (which would make Boaz contem- 
porary with Eli) and the peaceful and idyllic character of the 
story itself. Here, too, the difficulty disappears when we recog- 
nize that the superscription does not come from the author of the 
book, but from a much later hand. 
The paper will be published in full in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Discussion followed by Messrs. Chambers, Moore, Bacon, Hall, 
and Cobb. iy 


Dr. Hall presented a statement respecting a paper by Rev. J. N. 
Wright, of Salmas, Persia, on Exodus i. 16. 

At 10.55 the next paper, Isaian Chips, was read by Rev. William 
H. Cobb, and discussed by Messrs. Chambers, Gottheil, Moore, and 
Bacon. 

At 11.40 Prof. Moore read two notes, Conjectures on Amos v. 26 
and vi. 3. 
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The time for adjournment having nearly arrived, the remaining 
papers were read by title only. 


After hearing the rough minv’ 3 the Society adjourned. 


The following members were present at the meeting: Messrs. 
Bacon, Beecher, Brooks, Chambers, Cobb, Ferguson, Gillett, Gilmore, 
Gottheil, Gould, Hall, Harper, Hincks, Moore, Osgood, and Paine. 


Wm. H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 























Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, May 29, 1890 to June 2, 1891. 


Receipts : 

Balance on hand, per last Report, 
Initiations paid, 

Annual Dues paid, 

Journal Account, 

Interest on Deposits, 


Disbursements : 


Journal of 1890, Part 1., 
Journal of 1890, Part ITI., 
Unused article and offprints, 
Expenses of Secretary, C. R. Brown, 
Expenses of Secretary, W. H. Cobb, 
Expenses of Treasurer : 
Envelopes, 
Postage and postal envelopes, 
Collections on checks, 


Cash in Bank, 


Wiis J. Bercuer, 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
1 


Tus association shall be called ‘The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 


II. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected annu- 
ally by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secretary, 
who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members of the 
Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents of the 
Sections hereinafter provided for. These shall be also a Publishing Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall 
be annually chosen by the Council. 

Iv. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shall be not more than ten ; in any succeeding year not more than 
two. 


Vv. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, 
shall deliver an address to the Society. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for 
the object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over 
its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as 
the Section may judge to be of sufficient Value are transmitted promptly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet 
as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do 
not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 
I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting ; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members ; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society ; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Counell 
may request. 


Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at each 
meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 


all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for membership 
of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the additional 
‘members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places for 
meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VL. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides which 
each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries may 
become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, members 
permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at one time, 
by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary members. 


VUtl. 


Each member shall’be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to 
which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five 
copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have been 
elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. Twelve 
members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the transaction 
of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for the purpose 
of hearing and discussing papers presented. bs 


—_e——_— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to fyrnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, 
to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons 
not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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